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JAPTAIN JACK’S CAVE. 


Captain JAck’s stronghold in the lave beds, 
of which we give an interior view on this page, 
is one of the most perfect naturally formed for- 
tresses it is possible to conceive of, and unless with 


overpowering numbers and considerable allow-*| 


ance of time, it could not be taken. As it was, 
Jess than fifty Modocs held at bay about six hun- 
dréd regular soldiers, and it is believl that had 
it not been for the mortars they would have kept 
the place. In the first hollow on the west of 
Captain Jack’s cave the long ridge of rock on 
the right has been rgpt in two along its whole 
length, and the’ Modoes could pass along it un- 
der perfect cover, with embrasures or holes from 
which they could fire with entire safety. In 
these rents are small niches and caves, where 





the Indians could live and sleep in security. In 
this hollow were the wigwams of twigs and mats 
where the women and children lived. In the fore- 
ground may be seen where the rock has separated 
and fallen over, leaving a passage along which the 
Modocs could pass as in a regularly made trench. 

This now celebrated cave is nearly in the cen- 
tre of the lava beds, and at the highest part of 
them. It has the appearance of having been a 
crater. There are many round-shaped hollows 
in this central part, but none of them afford shel- 
ter like this one. ‘Toward the south it extends 
‘ about fifteen or twenty feet. A mass of stones 
has fallen down, and they form the rough stair 
which leads to what was the Modoc chief’s head* 
quarters. There are masses of rock all round 
the inside; and bones and hides, with pieces of 





meat and fish in a ** high? condition, are littered 


at Washington. 
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about. In the centre is the fire of sage-bush, 
which grows large and plentiful, and whose stems 
supply an ample amount of fuel. Around this 
men, women, and children gather, and keep close 
to it; for:the Indian says, ‘* White man make 
large fire, and sit far back; Indian make small 
fire; and sit near.” In fact, they lie right over 
a smouldering log, and the old women become 
sore in the eyes from this custom., They gét a 
supply of meat, or when they kill an animal they 
hang the meat up in strips, either in their caves 
or in the wigwam, and will keep it for months 
before using it. Their mode of cookery 
place these pieces of meat on the ashes of their 
fire. A correspondent saw one old Modoc wom- 
an in camp with a large, nasty-looking piece of 
black stuff, holding it by.one end while the other 
was being cooked. She ate the cooked portion, 


is to 





THE MODOC WAR—CAPTAIN JACK’S CAVE IN 


THE LAVA BEDS, 





| holding it still in her hand in the same way. 
Crickets and grasshoppers are a. favorite article 
of diet with some of these Indians, and they se 
a good many roots. ‘The wokus, or seed of a 
kind of water-lily, is also used largely by them, 
It was in this stronghold that Captain Jack 
and his band of warriors took refuge after the 
treacherous murder of General Cansy and the 
Rev. Dr. THomas, which forms the subject of 
the illustration given on page 548, ‘he circum. 
stances of this cruel act of treachery, which filled 
the whole country with horror, are too well 
known to be recapitulated here. Captain Jack 
doubtless thought to strike terror into the hearts 
of the white men, and by one bold coup de guerre 
compel them to relinquish the war, and little 
dreamed it might lead to the extinction of his 


| people as a tribe, 
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THE LOYAL KNIGHT. 
SANS PECR ET SANS REPROCHE. 


Wuat in my love doth make him dear? 
All that in him I see: 

The manliest soul, the gentlest heart, 
That here on earth may be. 


To what is lew and truth he holds 
A high fidelity ; 

His conscience as a shield he bears; 

His honor as a sword he wears; 
God's loyal knight is he. 


And so I needs must love my love, 
Since for these is he dear: 

An honest heart, a manly soul, 
Without reproach or fear. 
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Saturpay, JUNE 28, 1873. 
G& Wir this Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratui- 
tously a beautifully illustrated : 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


in which will be found another install- 
ment of Lorp Lytron’s new Novel, 
“THE Parisians ;” also an intensely 
interesting illustrated story, and other 
pictorial and literary attractions of the 
very highest order. 

An illustrated E1GHt-PaGE SUPPLE- 
MENT will also be sent out gratuitously 
with the next Number of the WEEKLY. 











M‘MAHON’S USURPATION. 


ARSHAL M‘MAHON’S address to the 
M French Assembly repeats all the dull 
and dangerous platitudes that were em- 
ployed to defend their usurpations by the two 
NapO.Leons, and by every oppressor of his 
country. He seems conscious that the peo- 
ple have had no share ip his election: his 
only aim, he declares, is to maintain the au- 
‘thority of the Assembly. In the reorganiza- 





— 


tion of the army he sees the only road to the 
future greatness of France ; his only concep- 
tion of national eminence is a military one; 


and he utters no indistinct menace against 
that liberal party which he thinks the chief 
peril to the peace of France and of Europe. 
To the Assembly, which the French people 
have repudiated in a series of elections, he 
proclaims his allegiance; to them he owes 
his power, and their usurpation he is re- 
solved to maintain at every risk. With the 
authority of a self-chosen dictator, he pro- 
claims himself the sentinel and the com- 
mander, resolute to sustain the rule of an 
illegal Assembly, and to create an army that 
may enforce the reign of order. Yet in the 
most recent election, which has just been 
held at Lyons, the people have chosen all but 


_one of the radical candidates, and the omi- 


nous mi@gpurs of an enraged nation might 
well startle the priests and the princes of 
whom M‘Manon is the willing instrument. 
It is from them that he has learned the fee- 
ble argument with which he defends his de- 
fiance of the popular will. 

But we are confident that the French peo- 
ple have learned that a large army, princes, 
and courts are what they least need, and 
that the order produced by despotism is oft- 
en worse than anarchy. For two years at 
least France has remained passive under a 
republican government. Its trade has re- 


vived; it has paid an enormous contribu- ‘ 


tion; its people are anxious for education, 
civil and religious freedom, equality, and 
peace. The keen intellect of GAMBETTA, al- 
ways eager to learn, has made rapid strides 
since the fall of Paris. He may well edu- 
cate his countrymen in lessons they have 
never learned before, and teach them the 
true glory of nations. One firm and daring 
intellect might yet save France. One pure 
and honest patriot, should he appear, might 
readily iead on the whole people. Nor is it 
impossible that GAMBETTA may yet attain 
the honor of saving his country. Like his 
friend and correspondent, CASTELAR, GaM- 
BETTA has no easy task to enter upon. The 
destinies of freedom in France and Spain 
rest upon the success of the two young and 
ardent patriots. Both are honest and un- 
selfish, are poor, and content with honora- 
ble poverty, are the enemies of the priests 
and the idols of their countrymen. i 
both the party of reaction, the policy of 
Rome, the BourBONs, and the Napo. 


aim their secret plots; and the usurpation 
of M’Manton is a menace to Spain as well as 
to France. Ifthe French republic fall, there 


will be no sure refuge nor hope for CasTE- 
LAR. 

Vain, hot-headed, unlearned, impetuoys, 
M‘Manon, too, has entered upon a career in 
which he may meet with an overthrow more 


lasting than that of Worth He has pro- 


claimed his design of checking the onward 
movement of the peeple. He is the cham- 
pion of order, where order is already secured. 

him gather the hopes of an aristoc- 
racy frivolous and worthless, of a race of 
monarchs always the seourge of their coun- 
try, and of a Church that has resolutely set 
itself to repress the perfection of the human 
intellect. Against him are arrayed all that 
is pure and honest in France. If he suc- 
ceeds, it will only be by reducing the indus- 
trial classes, just rising tag consciousness of 
their political duties, to a new serfdom; by 
crushing those ideas of independence and 
of self-respect which have already lifted the 
French people from the barbarism of the 
past; by the death of political honesty, and 
the imperialism of military rule. What dan- 
gers impend over the unhappy nation from 
his plain usurpation; what woes he may 
bring upon his country to gratify his priestly 
guides; whether he may be more successful 
against his own countrymen than he was 
against their foes—can not at present be dis- 
covered, until it has been determined wheth- 
er France will be ruled by GAMBETTA’s in- 
tellect or M‘Manon’s sword. The extraordi- 
nary contest has but just begun. The first 
acts of the new government have been an 
attempt to destroy the rights of the press, 
and an undisguised effort to impair the free- 
dom of elections, to send the brilliant 
RocHEFORT to a penal servitude, and to 
the renewal of political proscription. The 
French people have not as yet réturned a 
blow, and we trust that some peaceful 
means may still be found of removing the 
usurping Assembly, and driving the reac- 
tionists from power. 





THE CENSUS AND ITS LESSONS. 


THERE is no kind of literature that can 
rival, for a large part of our people, the sur- 
passing interest of the census. Here the 
farmer may find the details of his art, the 
progress of the West, and the® ceaseless 
growth of agriculture. Here the merchant 
may estimate the demand for his wares, the 
consumer calculate the cost of living, the 
politician trace the advance of population, 
the patriot discover the wonderful prosperi- 
ty of the people. Nowhere is displayed such 
a vast mass of useful knowledge. All that 
we ought first to know, as members of a free 
community, is here shown to us. The census 
of 1870 is more accurate and extensive than 
any that have gone before, nor of its three 
bulky volumes is there a page that has not 
its peculiar interest, or a row of figures 
without its striking moral. We should be 
conscious of ingratitude did we not thank 
the compilers of the ninth record of our na- 
tional progresssfor the discretion and indus- 
try with which they have performed their 
scarcely remunerated task. 

Borrowed from Rome, the invention of a 
practical people, and long the chief political 
guide of the republic, the census—like the 
Senate, the veto power, and so many other 
of our institutions—revives the memory and 
names of those elder freemen whose example 
we have so carefully imitated. The census 
died with the Roman empire. It was re- 
vived with our own freedom, and it is with 
no vain spirit of antiquarian research that 
we must remember the censor Cato or the 
blind Appivs, for it is from them and their 
fellows that we have learned to be free. At 

Rome the census was taken every five years. 
It included the growth of the population, of 
property, of family changes, and formed the 
basis of the electoral law. With us it has 
grown into a vast and accurate survey of all 
the resources of the nation ; it inspects the 
most distant county in Arkansas, and meas- 
ures the wealth of the wildest Territory. 

Of the wealth of the country the census 
gives the most encouraging account. But 
it also suggests a strange inequality of tax- 
ation. The assessed value of all the States 
is $14,178,986,732. The true value, we are 
told, is more than $30,000,000,000. More 
than half the property of the country, there- 
fore, does not appear on the assessors’ books, 
and thus escapes taxation. The assessed val- 
ue of the State of New York is $1,900,000,000, 
the real value more than $6,500,000,000. The 
State valuation of the city of New York is 
$928,000,000, the real value $3,484,268,700. It 
thus appears that two-thirds of the real and 
personal property of the city of New York is 
untaxed. In our careless and singularly ir- 
regular method of taxation, the burdens of 
the State are borne by a small proportion of 
those who hold property. A very large part 
of the wealth of the State pays nothing 
to the public revenues. Of all the States, 
Massachusetts seems to have the most 
careful method of assessment. Its assessed 
value is $1,591,000,000, its census valuation 
$2,132,000,000; and it is quite plain that 
some reform should be made in our own 
plan of valuation, which varies in every 
county, seems to favor one class of property- 
holders to the loss and oppression of another, 
and is founded upon falsehood and neglect. 





To tax all property at its true value is no 





doubt the only just principle of valuation. 
New York leads all the States in wealth, as 
in population. It is worth $6,500,000,000 ; 
Pennsylvania is valned at $3,800,000,000; 
Ohio, the third, at $2,235,000,000. The debt 
of all the States is $868,000,000, the taxation 
$230,000,000. . ; 
Wandering through the maze of figures, 
we are struck with the wonderful growth 
of the Northwestern States; the rapid ad- 
vance of civilization over the wilderness ; 
the wealth of the Northern section, the pov- 
erty of the Southern; the close connection 
between knowledge and prosperity, educa- 
tion and general ease; the spread of the for- 
eign population over the Northern States, 
and its careful avoidance of the Southern; 
the relation of ignorance to crime, the cost- 
ly nature of ignorance to society, and the 
happy results of public instruttion. The 
general education of Massachusetts has 
made it the most prosperous of the States ; 
the ignorance of Louisiana has made it one 
of the most unfortunate. In Massachusetts 
and New York the greater part of the igno- 
rance and crime exists in the foreign popu- 
lation; the uneducated immigrants create 
the chief burdens of the community. Of 
14,100 persons receiving support as paupers 


in the State of New York on the 1st of June,“ 


1870, 8147 are foreign born, and a large ad- 
ditional share are of foreign parentage. Yet 
the foreign population is only one-third of 
the whole. Of 4704 persons in prison, near- 
ly one-half were foreigners, and possibly 
nearly all were of foreign blood. Such, af 
least, is the result of the special inquiries in 
Massachusetts. Yet, we presume, it is only 
to the uneducated foreigners that we must 
attribute this extraordinary share of pauper- 
ism and crime, and that those who have 
been properly educated in their native 
countries take place among the most order- 
ly portion of our citizens. 

We have no space to point the moral of 
the census. Every page abounds in useful 
lessons. We may trace the rich wheat 
lands melting into the wilderness. New 
York is the garden and the dairy of the na- 
tion. Texas presents a herd of nearly half 
a million cattle. Cotton rules over the 
warmer climate to the exclusion of more 
necessary products. The densest popula- 
tion is around the centres of manufactures 
and trade. Yet we think the chief lesson 
of the census is that the most cultivated 
and intelligent States are the most prosper- 
ous, and that the fate of the country is 
bound up in that of the common schools. 





MR. GARFIELD’S DEFENSE. 


Mr. GARFIELD has laid his defense before 
the people, and it is probable that a large 
majority of his countrymen will rejoice to 
pronounce a verdict in favor of one who has 
always borne a high reputation, and whose 
traducers are plainly unworthy of belief. 
The Crédit Mobilier was an association 
formed to plunder the nation through the 
Pacific Railroad. Its apparent purpose was 
to purchase land along the line of the Pa- 
cific route and to profit by the rise in value. 
Its real aim, to make great profits by con- 
tracting to build the railway at sums far 
greater than its true cost. It was managed 
by a part of the directors of the Pacific road ; 
its proteedings were secret, and its purposes 
unknown. Mr. AMES, it seems, was the chief 
agent in directing the action of this secret 
combination, and justice to the living" re- 
quires that his conduct should be scrutinized 
with singular attention. In 1867 GEorGE 
FRANcIS TRAIN, one of the founders of the 
Crédit Mobilier, approached Mr. GARFIELD 
to induce him to take an interest in the 
company. Mr. GARPIELD refused. In 1868 
Mr. AMEs came to him, suggesting the great 
profits that must arise from the speculation 
in land, but wholly concealing from his in- 
tended victim the frauds that were designed. 
The project of purchasing land along the 
Pacific route seemed perfectly harmless, and 
Mr. GARFIELD consented to subscribe for 
one thousand dollars’ worth of the stock. 
But he did so only upon the condition that 
he should be permitted to examine the char- 
ter and the objects of the Crédit Mobilier. 
This Mr. Ames never suffered him to do. He 
never, therefore, took the stock. And when 
at a later period he discovered something of 
the real nature of the Crédit Mobilier, he at 
once told Mr. Ames that he would no longer 
entertain the project; that he would have 
none of his profits or his risks. 

Such was his temptation and his escape. 
The directors of the Crédit Mobilier, con- 
scious of guilt and of danger, had striven to 
implicate variouggmembers of Congress in 
their illegal gains, and when they were re- 
pulsed, labored to destroy the reputations 
of those whom they had failed to corrupt. 
Menaced with public inquiry, fearful of 
fuin and di , Ames seems to have 
thought that he could best shield his trans- 
actions from discovery by intimidating or 
driving from power the Republican party. 
He for the first time made public his charges 


during the recent political contest. They 
were seized upon eagerly by the opposition 
press. The most incredible*stories of cor- 
ruption were circulated against the most 
eminent men in the nation. WHuzson, Cox- 
FaX, GARFIELD, BLAINE, and many others 
were reported to be the holders of large 
amounts of the tainted stock, and the chief 
strength of the Liberal Republican move- 
ment lay in its extraordinary capacity for 
slander. All these libels have been swept 
away by time and the reflection of the peo- 
ple. In the case of no Republican has it 
been shown that any one of those who were 
tempted by Ames fell into his power. Wnr- 
soN, COLFAX, GARFIELD, BLAINE, stand be- 
fore the country without a stain. Even of 
those less cautious it does not appear that 
any knew the secret object of the Crédit 
Mobilier. The amounts charged in this idle 
scandal sank gradually to a few hundred 
dollars each. And the attempt to drive the 
Republicans from power by extravagant 
falsehoods and loud assertions failed. The 
Crédit Mobilier could not intimidate them 
nor touch their patriotic fame. 

The afiairs of this notorious association 
are about to be examined in a public law- 
suit, and what degree of guilt attaches to its 
proceedings will be made plain to all the 
people. If the frauds charged upon it be 
prov hey will at least show that the tes- 
timony of its directors against honest men 
is wholly worthless, and that none of those 
who were the object ofits slanders need take 
the trouble to reply to them. Death has 
fallen upon the chief $f its managers. We 
should be glad to be able to think that even 
Oakes AMES was no more guilty than many 
common speculators; that he was ignorant 
of the plainer principles of rectitude, rather 
than willing openly to violate them. The 
sentiment of honor in commercial dealings 
has made rapid progress among us with- 
in the last few years. The frauds of rail- 
road speculators will not be easily repeat- 
ed. But Mr. GaRFIELD’s defense against the 
charges of his assailant was hardly needed. 
His character was a sufficient shield. His 
political life has covered him with honor, 
and not all the rancor of the enemies of free- 
dom can deprive him of the esteem and grat- 
itude of his countrymen. 
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COLLEGES. 


As the summer days draw on, the season 
of rest for many weary teachers, and some- 
times overtasked scholars, approaches; ex- 

inations not so thorough, perhaps, as the 
Chinese, and literary exercises not so accu- 
rate as a Sanscrit pundit would demand, are 
passed over rapidly ; the college classes pre- 
pare for their Commencement speeches, and 
the cessation of an imperfect education—for 
many a student no doubt a final one—ends in 
the distribution of honors that were never, 
perhaps, fairly earned, and the awarding of 
degrees that sit with no graceful air upon the 
indolent and the dull. There is, indeed, no 
objection to the general distribution of hon- 
ors by our private colleges in any manner 
they may choose. It may be proper to adorn 
those who have passed some years at an 
alma mater with some distinctive title. We 
could wish, however, that in many instances 
it could be a more appropriate one. But 
the question of what value are our private 
colleges and schools to the country, how far 
they educate the children of its people in 
good morals, decency, republican principles, 
and mental progress, may be freely examined. 

And we believe that the most resolute ad- 
herent of existing systems must admit that, 
like too many of their European models, our 
numerous colleges are distinguished by a 
wide relaxation of discipline; that necessary 
studies are neglected, and dissipation and in- 
dolence too often mark the college life ; that 
the sons of wealthy parents who are sent to 
the private institutions are not seldom ruin- 
ed by self-indulgence, and those of the less 
wealthy class by the examples of their asso- 
ciates ; that in most of our seminaries an ex- 
tensive course of study is passed over super- 
ficially ; that often nothing useful is learned - 
thoroughly ; that the student has sometimes 
earned his honors by diligently smoking che- 
roots or acquiring the mysteries of the card- 
table ; that a tone of scholastic dullness rests 
over the whole routine of careless lectures 
and imperfect recitations ; and that the grad- 
uate, even if he have applied himself with 
diligence, may come from the most approved 
system of private instruction with an ex- 
traordinary ignorance of literature and an 
utter blindness to the movements of the 
world around him. Whether republican 
honesty and republican manliness are taught 
in all our colleges we do not know, but we 
fear that in some of them the enfeebling 
taint of European prejudices and foreign 
traditions is corrupting the manners of our 
young contemporaries. 

j» The cure for the deficiencies of our col- 
lege system must come from ourselves, and 
not from abroad. Yet several of our _— 








institutions seem to think differently. 
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one direction we are menaced with the 
whole medieval system of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the follies that are the laugh- 
ing-stock of English reformers are proposed 
for our imitation. We are already provided 
in one of our New York colleges with the 
scarlet gown that encircled medieval bigot- 
ry, and the presidential cap that may have 
given ERASMUS an occasion for irreverent 
witticisms. We have fellowships that 
might well have been exorcised forever by 
the shrewd ridicule of SMOLLETT. We can 
certainly have no desire to revive the scho- 
lastic repose, the beer and smoke, of the Ox- 
ford fellow-commoners. Nor do we think 
that the servile manners and principles of 
an English university are any proper object 
of imitation for American intelligence. Not 
more desirable for us is the French system 
of superficial emulation, or even, perhaps, 
the more liberal and accurate method of the 
Germans. The German universities are still 
covered with medieval abuses; nor until 
they are reformed can they satisfy the aims 
of progress. 

Bat we think the true remedy for the fail- 
ures of private instruction will be the grad- 
ual enlargement of the public, and the blend- 
ing of the various agencies of education in 
one manly and liberal system. It is the 
community that should educate its children. 
The private schools and colleges must grad- 
ually pass away, at least in their existing 
form. They will probably form an impor- 
tant part of the national system. Already 
the method of education pursued in many 
of our public schools in various parts of the 
country is so infinitely above that of the 
private as to draw in nearly all the children 
of the community ; and whenever free col- 
leges are established that will offer scien- 
tific, agricultural, or mechanical instruction, 
that will teach trades and employments, 
that will inculcate republican equality and 
the usefulness of every form of industry, we 
need no longer dread the influence pf college 
life upon the young. Our public schools 
may be made to cultivate the honesty and 
purity of the nation, and our free colleges 
teach the duties and the rights of labor. 











SANITARY REFORM. 


ONE unexpected result of the comparigon 
Between the healthfulness of European cit- 
ies and our own is little to the credit of the 
latter. It is shown that the death rate in 
New York and Philadelphia is greater than 
that of London and Paris. Our two most 
important commercial centres, so soon to be 
almost blended into one city by the increase 
of railway facilities, have apparently neglect- 
ed those natural advantages which they pos- 
sess over all other capitals. It seems incred- 
ible, indeed, that London, enveloped in fog 
and smoke, provided only with a single mud- 
dy river to bear away its impurities, filled 
with a population oppressed by the deepest 
pains of poverty, addicted to all the vices 
incident to indigence and overcrowding, 
should yet be able to preserve the health 
of its people in a better condition than New 
York, which is nearly surrounded by puri- 
fying waters, and which is swept by the 
fresh winds from the sea. The subject is 
one that should arrest the attention of our 
people. The fact seems proved that we have 
misused the gifts of nature. The greater 
part of our disease comes from our crowded 
tenement-houses and our foreign population. 
Instead of providing comfortable lodgings 
for the poor, we have suffered them to be 
driven into thick aggregations, and to re- 
main surrounded by filth and decay. The 
sanitary regulations of the city have never 
been enforced. Our streets are noted for 
their uncleanliness; the condition of the 
homes of the poor has never been prop- 
erly inspected; the avarice of landlords and 
the inefficiency of our rulers have conspired 
to produce dwellings that are unfit for hu- 
man inmates, and crowded quarters that are 
the centres of fever and plague. 

Of all reforms the most pressing is that of 
the improvement of our sanitary condition. 
Our officials should proceed at once, before 
the heat of summer deepens, to cleanse away 
all impurities, and remove the causes of dis- 
ease. Every overcrowded tenement-house 
should be visited, and the number of its 
inmates diminished. Rapid transit must 
at last be provided to enable the working 
classes to find healthier homes in Westches- 
ter or Long Island. Dispersion is the chief 
remedy for overcrowding, and no city offers 
a more attractive neighborhood than ours 
for the dwellings of persons who live by la- 
bor. Yet the result of various experiments 
shows that even a thickly crowded tenement- 
house may be made singularly healthful 
where the common sanitary regulations are 
enforced, and that clean rooms and clean 
streets may make the city population as 
little liable to disease as that of the coun- 
try. Let our reformers insist upon keeping 
our streets free from impurities, let the 
worst quarters of the city be more care- 
fully cleansed than even the finest, and we 
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may easily rival the healthfulness of London 
or Paris. It is one of the chief of the evil 
results of our recent misgovernment that our 
death rate is so high, and that children es- 
pecially are the victims of impure air; and 
it would be a plain proof of the thorough re- 
form of our various departments could they 
succeed in saving a proportion of those lives 
that have heretofore been lost for want of 
sanitary foresight. To guard the health of 
the city should be the chief aim of our offi- 
cials. 


PERSONAL. 


Joun A. BincHam, recently appointed minis- 
ter to Japan, is one of the ablest men whom the 
West has sent to Congress. He was first elect- 
ed in 1854, and since then has served sixteen 

ears in that body. He was chairman of the 

anagers in the impeachment trial of Pres- 
ident JoHNSON, and was esteemed one of the 
ablest lawyers and most dextrous wire-pullers 
of the House. He is, moreover, a very unosten- 
tatious, practical, genial man, and has a way of 
making himself so very engaging that he will be 
quite sure to make himself acceptable to the 
great folk at court, and hold his way with the 
representatives of the decaying monarchies of 
the Old World. 

—Never was such a thing seen in Boston as on 
Sunday, June 8, when Henry Warp Brecuer 
preached in Rev. Mr. Murgay’s church. The 
rush of people was so great that the police were 
called upon to protect the weaker ones from 
being crushed in the rush to obtain entrance. 
Moreover, it is the first ti in Boston at 
least (never in New York), that the constabulary 
have been invoked to protect the lives of per- 
sons eager to go to church. We shall nly 
soon have the millennium if this sort of thing 
goes on. 

—Secretary Ropeson was recently presented 
with the first naval commission ed by Wasu- 
INGTON. It was issued to Jomn Barry, and the 
Secretary has sent it to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, where our nascent salts can 
upon it and think of what may happen to them. 

—The memory of WasHrINneGTon continues to 
be revered, and his portraits are competed for. 
Two original medallion portraits of GroreE and 
MarTua W., the pro of JOHN PATTERSON, 
the great-grandson of General W.’s sister, Mrs. 
Lewis, have recently been sent to Boston for 
sale by the owner, who has become be 
They were painted while the F. of his Cognt 
was encamped near Boston, when he assum 
command-of the army; and now the children 
of Boston’s public schools will give concerts to 
une the money to buy the pictures for the Art 

useum. 





ted to his 

hamber, and will, it is unde resume his 
literary labors. The work on which he is at 
present engaged, and which is crowded with in- 
cidents of the most dramatic character, is the 
downfali of the Empire and the reign of the 
Commune. 

—Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe has evolved from 
the depths of her inner consciousness the no- 
tion that the only way to abolish hazing in col- 
leges is to admit women thereto. The ducking 
process would be likely to remain intact. 

—Speaking of Miss THackeray’s Old Ken- 
sington, the Saturday Review says, ‘‘It is a story 
that gives the highest impression of the richness 
and power of her genius.’’ It is the longest 
story she has written. 

—Mr. RoBerT BONNER’s monument to Mrs. 
Parton (‘‘ Fanny Fern’’), in Mount Auburn, 
will consist of an Italian marble pedestal sur- 
mounted by a Roman cross, beautifully enriched 
with fern leaves. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas, a8 a spectacle to be 
gazed at of a morning, was not an entire suc- 
cess. He is described as having ‘‘ the figure of 
a drum-major, the limbs of a Hercules in all 
their conceivable extension, — lips, 
African nose, curled head, and bronzed face. 
woe his head, and we find the savage under- 
neath.” 

—Mr. Cuartes H. NortHam, an opulent and 
estimable gentleman of Hartford, was a few days 
ago made honorable and popular on the briny 
element by having a new steamer on the New 
York and New Haven line named after him. A 
large mob of Governors from down East and 
many bright ladies assisted on the primal Cham- 
pagne trip from here to New Haven. Orations 
were gotten off; but the prettiest little s h 
of the occasion, and one which every body was 
quick to appreciate and admire, was that made 
by an interest-computing man, who said that 
since 1861 the steam company had -netted 
over a million of dollars. The s' ent was 
covetous but consolatory. 

—Hon. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS has become 
sole proprietor of the Atlanta and will con- 
tinue to act as editor-in-chief. r. STEPHENS'S 


position and ability as a writer and s er are 
such throughout the South as to give to his 
paper a power which in other hands it could 


scarcely ‘ 

—Of the thirteen Southern bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, living and dead 
one (SouL£) was born in Maine, two (Ear Ly an 
Doggett) in Virginia, three (Carers, WicHT- 
MAN, and M‘TyrsRRE) in South Carolina, two 
ANDREW and ye were born in Missouri, 

AINE in North Carolina, Kavanaen in Ken- 
tucky, Bascom in New 
Maryland. 

—Heinricu Herne says, “If all Europe were 
to become a prison, America would still present 
a loop-hole of escape; and, God be praised, that 
loop-hole is larger than the dungeon itself.’’ 


ork, and KEENER in 


—JOHN PRENTISS, the oldest new pub- 
lisher in New England, if not in the United 
States, died on’ the 6th inst., in Keene, New 


Hampshire, in the ninety-sixth year of his age. 
He established the New Hampshire Sentinel in 
1799, and conducted it for forty-nine years. 
—Lord Hovexton, in his “ onographs,”’ has 
a pleasant sketch of Lanpdr, whom he first met 
in Florence in 1833. Lord H. was seized with 
the fever of the country, and Lanpor took him 
to his villa, where he spent several happy weeks 
in a daily enjoyment of his rich mind and high 


discourse. ‘‘I have no ailments,” said LANDor, 
‘‘but why should I? I have eaten well-prepared 
food; I have drunk light, subacid wines, and 
three glasses instead of ten; I have liked mod- 
Pest better than immodest women, and I have 
never tried to make a shilling in the world.” 

—One of the most striking monuments of 
modern times has just been erected at Tours in 
memory of Count Cavour. It is of marble, 
sixty feet high, an e work of Giovanni Du- 
PRI, & Florentine a 

—King Louis of Bavaria was the first to en- 
roll his name on the list of subscribers to the 
fund for a monument to the late Baron Ligsia, 
The kingly subscription was 1000 florins. 

—Dvub.ey P. Rocers, late of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, was a thoughtful man and a good man, 
and his memory should be held in high esteem 
y the pom n all the ay round about. 

or he left $15,000 to the Salem Fraternity for 
the ery of providing such innocent amuse- 
ment as the officers of said society would con- 
sider best calculated to attract from the streets 
the young men and women who have no place 
to turn to in the evening for amusement but the 
street. That is the first bequest in behalf of 
hilarity that has yet been made, and we there- 
fore suggest that at the inauguration of the es- 
tablishment the Salem folk join in chanting the 
following verse : 

“ At Salem's courts we must appear, 
With our assembled powers, 
In strong and beauteous order ranged, 
Like her united towers.” 


—M. CasTexar, the brilliant orator and schol- 
ar, and recently Spanish Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, is thus spoken of by a Madrid correspondent 
of the World: 


“ History is his favorite study, and is of immense 
assistance to him in his speeches. He has traveled 
much, though never yet outside of Europe. Rome, 
ee and London are as familiar to him as 
Madrid. He has often spoken to me of New York, 
with its great sowquapere and its great publishing 
houses, such as the Messrs. Hanrer, with whom he is 
under contract. Their enterprise and liberality, so 
different to that of Spanish houses, has secured his 

tion in their Monthly on terms highly remu- 
nerative to him. Between the engagement with them 
and the co: mdence of two South American jour- 
nals who pay him $50 each for a biweekly ‘letter,’ he 
was adding something like $13,000 a year to the $1500 
he received for his | professorship of history in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. 


-—Mr. W. F. Myers, Chinese secretary to the 
British legation at Pekin, has finished, in manu- 
script, a dictionary of biographical, historical, 
and mythological references, embracing the 
whole of Chinese literature from the earliest 
period to the present century. 

—At the last Commencement at Harvard, the 
six oldest living graduates were the Hon: Sam- 
UEL THATCHER, of 1798; the Hon, Horace Brn- 
NEY, of 1797; Ju Witiarp HA tt (of Dela- 
ware) and SaMUEL Dunn Parker, of 1799; the 
Hon. Wiit1amM Minor, of 1802, and the Hon. 
James Savace—all men of ability and reputa- 
tion. The year is not yet ended, and three of 
the six—the oldest and the youngest two—have 

away, rich in honor. 

—There is some probability that Mr. Dawes, 
at present the “‘ Father of the House,’’ will re- 
tire from Congress at the end of his present 
term, to oe a —— in a foreign bank- 
ing house dealing largely in American securities. 

—Rev. Joun F. W. Ware was the clergyman 
who preached the recent sermon before the Bos- 
ton Ancient and Honorable Artillery—a com- 

y of sanguinary men composed of the best 
lood of that town. His text was, “‘ Citizen of 
no mean city,’ and he applied that to Boston! 
4 _ incredible, yet that was what Mr. WaRE 

—Bishop Kir, of California, knows the value 
of good credit. Twenty years ago he was con- 
secrated to the episcopate, and the diocese now 
owes him $21,000 arrears of salary. The Epis- 
a of the Eastern slope will begin to 
point the bony finger of derision at their breth- 
ren of California unless ey | —— pay, or put 
up the collaterals for, this little bill. 

—We are disposed to give the Rev. H. B. 
Kuntz, of Andover, the credit for enterprise, 


which every man bits who advertigges. The 
Reverend KUNKLE announces hims in the 
as follows: 
os R SALE OR TO LET. —A ect minister, pos- 
sessed of every quality which any church can 
will be secured by the first applicant. A per- 
rch need not apply.” 


ing of ministers, the editor of the 

eld ican alludes to the embarrass- 

under which our late minister to Russia 

from his ignorance of the Russian and 

, and adds: ‘‘Governor JEw- 

BLL, Mr. Ork’s successor, will have at his com- 
mand the linguistic accomplishments of his wife 
and daughters, and in addition, as he informs 
his friends with his usual bluff heartiness, has 


he gets to St. Petersburg, ‘or bust.’ His pluck 
reminds us of the assi _ with which Joun 
Apams, on the occasion of his first mission to 
Paris, studied and jabbered in the daytime and 
visited the theatre in the evening, till in six 
weeks he could conduct a conversation with 
Count de Vergennes.”’ 

—Sir Epwarp THORNTON (‘‘ Sredard,” as they 
familiarly call him at the capital) has purchased 
land in Washington upon which to erect a per- 
manent eS i the British legation. 

—Osoar II., King of Sweden and Norway, is 
forty-four years old, carefully educated, an elo- 

uent speaker, a poet of taste, and a clever writer. 

e has traveled much. At one of the Interna- 
tional Exhibitions in England he was met by Mr. 
Barnes, M.P., who joe of him as “ the able 
and enlightened promoter of education, indus- 
try, art, and all that can adorn acountry.” The 
prince took the English educationist to see the 
model Swedish school in the building, and ex- 
=_— it as fully as a school-master could have 

one. ‘I never,” says Mr. Barnes, ‘ saw so rich 
and varied an amount of educational appliances 
of every kind. I found the prince a most inter- 
esting instructor, and could not sufficiently ad- 
mire his perfect courtesy or the goodness which 

laced his companions at their ease and on a 

evel with himself. If I do not mistake, he will 
prove a benevolent and enlightened ruler. 

—That newspaper talent is appreciated in the 
excessively far West is attested by the fact that 
PAu. DE CassaGnac, the famous hting editor 
of the Paris Pays, who has killed eighteen men 
in duels, and has another one to kill next month, 
has been offered a position on the Weekly Mon- 





tanian, an able sheet published in the hilly coun- 


formed the determination to talk French before, 
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try of Missouri. Six editors of that paper have 


died with their boots on during the past year, 
and they look hopefully to Pav1’s advent among 
them, knowing him to be a first-class perforator. 
—Here, now, is a “personal” of the high so- 
cial and eminently British sort. We copy such 
portions as seem pertinent to this column from 
an advertisement that appears on the first page 
of that curious publication called Noles and 
Queries : 
Festivat or tur Sons or tux Ciercy.—The Two 
Hundred and Nineteenth Anniversary will be cele- 
brated with a full Choral Service under the Dome of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, on Wednesday, May 14, 1878. The 
Choir will be —- to about 250 voices, accom- 
ponies by a full astra, one the fine Organ recent- 
y rebuilt by Mr. Henny W The anthem will 
be Menpessoun’s Hymn of Praise, the Overture to 
which will be performed at the commencement of the 
Service, which will be concluded by Hawps.’s “ Hal- 
lelujah Chorus.” The Sermon will be preached iy be 
Rev. Franorw James Houianp, before the bt Hen, 
the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, the Archbi and 
Bishops, the Stewards, etc. The Annual Dinner will 
take place the same day at 6 p.m. precisely, in Mer- 
Cm ae = the Right Hon, the — 
residing, supported by the Sheriffs, the Arch * 
ishops, Stewards, ete. . mi. 
STEWARDS, . 
Right Hon. the Speaker of 
the House of Commona, 
Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, 





Marquis of Bath, 

Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
Hon. Mr. Justice Pratt, 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
And twenty other Honorables, Right Honora- 
bles, Archdeacons, Dean& Judges, Sirs, and such, 
What a fine old charity! And its two hundred 
and nineteenth anniversary! Just one hundred 
and twenty-two years older than this healthy 
young country of ours! 

—Mrs. James Bocas, of Washington, Indiana, 
isa noblewoman. She has a son who measures 
six feet seven inches one way by sixteen years 
the other; and yet she is not happy. 

—Lord Hovenron, in his sketch of Lady Asr- 
BURTON, one of the brightest women of her day, 
with a fine dash of sarcasm in her chat, says : 
‘“Many who would not have cared for a quiet 
defeat shrank from the merriment of her victg- 
ry. I remember one of them saying, ‘I do not 
mind being knocked down, but I can’t stand be- 
ing danced upon afterward.’ ”” 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SEVENTEEN unarmed Modog prisoners, some of them 
women and children, were massacred on the Tth inst. 
by a company of men supposed to be Oregon volun- 
teera. The warriors killed were not c with 
murder. Mrs. Boddy and her daughter, Mrs, Schi 
at Tule Lake, have identified the Indians who sho 
their husbands. Captain Jack, in an interview with 
General Davis, declared that it was Allen David, the 
Klamath chief, who caused him to 0} war on the 
whites. He denies killing General Canby. On the 
Tth inst. the Pitt River Indians delivered eleven more 

odocs to General Davis. 

A fire occurred in Newbu: 
ing over $200,000 worth of property. Two persons 
were severely injured. 

The Court of Appeals has unanimously ited a 
new trial to Edward 8. Stokes for the all murder 
of James Fisk, Jun. The chief points on which the 
decision is based are, that the judge who tried the 
case erred in charging that the law presumes murder , 
from the mere fact of killing, and calls upon the pris- 
oner to mitigate or justify, and that he erred also in 
excluding proof of threats of deceased to kill the pris- 
oner. 

The Mayor of San Francisco has vetoed the ordi- 
nance ¢cirecting the cutting off of the pigtails of such 
Chinamen as should be sent to the county jail, and 
also the special tax ordinance bearing on Chinese 
laundry-men. 

H. Walworth was arraigned In the Court of 

er and Terminer on the 11th inst. for the murder 

of hie father. He pleaded “not guilty,” and his trial 
was set down for the 23d inst. 

Another fire-damp explosion occurred in a coal mine 
near Shamokin, Pennsylvania, on the 10th inst., by 
— fifteen or twenty men are sald to have been 

Isaac C. West, of Danver, Delaware, who was charged 
with murdering and skinning a negro, and then blow- 
ing up the house in which the deed was done, hespecn 
acquitted of the killing bya jury. He will now ied 
for arson. 

Governor Dix has signed the bill spusopeteting 
$50,000 for the improvement of the Hudson River 
above Catskill } also the Supply bill, the New York 
Supplemental Charter, and New York Deficiency bill. 

he steam-ship Northern has been wrecked on the 
uae near St. Lawrence Point light. No lives were 
08 





on the 9th inst., destroy- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THe Beene William of Germany is alarmingly iI, 

Frederick Ludwig George von Raumer, the German 
historian, is dead. 

Senor Grense resigned the Presidency of the Spanish 
Cortes on the 10th inst., and Sefhor Salmeron was chosen 
as his successor, On the 11th inst., during a threatened 
outbreak in the city, a new ministry was chosen, headed 
by Sefior Pi y Margal! as President of the Couneil and 
Minister of the Interior. Senor Figueras subsequent- 
ly left Madrid to go to France. The policy of the new 
ministry includes martial law againet the Carlista, lib- 
erty of the Antilles, the suppression of slavery, and the 
separation of church and state. The Minister of Fi- 
nance proposes a loan of 300,000,000 reals, and addi- 
tiona! Eastion. 


It is reported that the curé of Santa 
Cruz has abandoned Don Carlos, and 








roclaimed a Cath- 
olic republic, with Calvera as President. 

Alexandra Palace, in the north of London, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 9th inst., involving a loss of 
$3,000,000. Dublin was also visited by fire, resultin 
in the loss of property worth $100,000, A mob o' 
thieves attempted to ay ny —_ the Seaman, but 
he troops charged upon them and wounded many. 

. The Mexican rebel General Lozada has been cap- 
tured and shot. 

Count von Arnim, the German embassador at Par- 
is, has been recalled, it is said, because of unnecessary 
calls upon President M‘Mabon. 

M. Gambetta read an official circular in the French 
Assembly on the 10th inst. proposing to subsidize the 
country press. The Minister of the Interior acknowl- 
edged its authorship, and a scene of wild confusion 
followed, when the Assembly voted to support the 
government, by 389 to 315. A number of officials im- 
mediately sent in their resignations on this account. 
Ex-President Thiers has written to a friend saying 
that he has retired to private life, “‘ believing that.par>, 
ty government in France is a mistak and will only 
lead to fresh divisions.” M. Boulé, Minister of the In- 
terior, has resigned, and M. Goulard is his successor. 


The Sultan of Turkey has isened a firman 
to the Khedive of it an fi ent 
ernment, and autho’ him to augment the 
treaties. 


van forces at 
the defeat of the latter 


the Russian side. 
Tt is reported that an alliance has been formed be- 


It is = Herr Kerd von Schiozer, German 


minister to the United ai now at Berlin, has been 
recalled, and a soon be appointed. , 
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MODOC TROPHIES. 
Tne interesting illustrations presented in connection with this article show a number of trophies 
taken by our troops in the late war against the Modoc Indians, The first is a Modoc scalp, bat 
whose is stil] an undecided question. It was at first supposed to be that of Scar-Facep CHARLEY ; 


but as that redoubtable warrior still walks about carrying his full complement of hair, scalp-' 

* all, it most probably belonged to 
of the band. The tro- 
phy is a MiBdoc war It 
is of dried skins 
stretched over a light wooden 

in shape, and 


famous war flag of the Modocs, 
which was believed to possess 
magical medicinal virtues, and 
ho fought under its shadow against 
bodily harm. It was captured by Company K, First Cavalry, on the 
third day's fight in the lava beds. It is made of mink-skin and hawk’s 
feathers, with a small white medicine bead placed among the feathers. 
During the fight it waved from a staff about four feet long, placed A 
heap of stones on the summit of a peak, where it was captured, e 
Modocs attribute its failure to protect them to the unfair usage of the 
white troops in employing guns which “‘ fire twice, this being their way 
of describing shells, against which no medicine flag could have a fair 
show. ‘To be assailed with shells was a new sensation to these Indians. 
It is related that one of the first shells which were fired (the fuse had been 
long) was seized by one of the Modoes, who believed it to be a harmless arti- 
cle. He rushed with it in his hands to show it to some of his fellows, and 
was about to bite the fuse with his teeth, when it exploded, carrying off both 
his arms, and tearing through the middle of his body, doing considerable 
damage to some of his friends at the same time. Sull, such were the ad- 
vantages of their position, even shell-firing did comparatively little damage 
in the Modoc camp, and after a little experience they ceased to regard these 
formidable missiles with dread. The cunning savages constructed rifle-pits 
along the outer edge of the innumerable lava cracks, from which they could 
fire in perfect security upon the white troops. These rents in the lava are 
so wide in places that there are hollows where they could keep their women and children, and be in 
perfect safety from musketry fire. Shells would have to drop into one of these cracks before they 
could do any damage, and even then a quick jump round a corner would put the person out of 
danger. On the top of any projecting point the Modoes placed a couple or more stones, which had 

distracting their enemies, and causing them to fire at 
scarecrows instead of the 
real Indians. 

The Modocs, though a 
brave tribe, are not at all 
advanced in the ways of 
civilization, nor do they at- 
tempt any thing like im- 
provement. In Captain 
WA Jack’s cave, for instance, 
a great deal of additional 
space could have been got 
by clearing out the fallen 
rocks and rubbish; but, 
instead of this, the rubbish 
seems to have been in- 
creased by heaps of offal, 
bones, and dunghill stuff 
of all sorts. The squaws 
have now quite adopted 
the costume of — whites, 

‘ oo” r r and one of a pair of ladies’ 
se eins boots was left in the cave. 


4 Although both men and women among the Indians have changed their style of dress, they 






to be capable of insurin those w 


MODOC SCALP. 


from the distance the appearance of men, thus 





have not altered their religion or social customs. The medicine-man is still their priest 

and doctor. Their faith in the medicine-man is quite unshaken: they firmly believe 

that he can kill or cure; and if a patient dies, they often put the doctor to death as the 

cause. Captain Jack is said togghve shot a medicine-man not long ago, because his sister's child, 

who was ill, died. In justification of this act, Captain Jack said if he had not shot the doctor, his 

sister would have done it herself. A wife can be got among the Modocs by giving a cow to her 

parents. Polygamy is allowed, and the number of wives depends entirely upon the number of 

,  coWs @ man can spare. Captain Jack has two wives. Many of the whites living in those 

4. ~ out-of-the-way regions have taken to themselves wives among the squaws on the same con- 

tions. The usual habitation of the Indians is a sort of wigwam made of twigs and mats, 

and they sleep on the ground, rolled up in blankets, with a fire of wood in the centre, 
and festoons of stinking meat hanging around. 

The most substantial trophies of the Modoc war are the redoubtable warriors 
themselves, with whom General Davis was preparing to deal in the most summary 
manner, when the government interposed, and ordered that they should have a 
regular trial before a military commission. The justice of this interposition can 
not be questioned, The atrocities committed by the Modocs would have jus- 
tified the military authorities in refusing to accept their surrender, and shooting 
them down on the tield; but to hang prisoners w submission has 
accepted, without even the form of trial, would be quite another thing. 
General Davis is evidently chagrined and disappointed by the action of the 
government. He is of the opinion that a trial, either by civil or military 
authority, is wholly unnecessary, because the Indians will deem it # piece 
of jugglery, and because they expected, when captured, to be hung without 
any ceremony whatever. In order to cut what he calls the gordian 
knot, save vexation and expense, and not disappoint the Indians, Gen- 
eral Davis had prepared all the paraphernalia for the execution, and 
appointed Friday, the 6th inst., as “‘doomsday.” He had prepared a 

sort of military indictment, tersely addressed to “‘ Jack,” in 
which the crimes and outrages committed by the chief and his 
tribe were set forth with great plainness and vigor. It described 
the Modocs as ‘‘a band of merciless robbers and murderers,” 
known even among their Indian neighbors ‘‘as a domineering 
and tyrannical tribe.” As many as three hundred murders are 
laid to their charge, committed within the present generation. 
** Along the shores of the beautiful lake in view of which we 
now stand,” said the general, ‘‘are the graves of over sixty vic- 
tims of Modoc barbarity, all murdered 
by your immediate ancestors in brutal 
acts. ‘They were peaceful emigrants, 
men, women, and children, passing 
quietly through the country on the 
public highway.” After es 
their more recent crimes, the gene 
closed by informing Captain Jack that 
he and his confederates were to be ex- 
ecuted the following day at sunset, in 
the of the troops, his own 
and the assembled citizens. 
The interposition of the government 
alone prevented the execution of this 
summary order, and provided for the 
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-\ trial of the Modoc chiefs by a regular 
‘tribunal. This, under the circum- 
stances, was doubtless the only just 


MODOY WAR FLAG, and wise course to pursue. 


THE NOON RECESS. 

(See Illustration on Page 549.) 

Yes, hide your little tear-stained face 
Behind that well-thumbed book, my boy ; 

Your troubled thoughts are all intent 


Ah, well! there’s one grand lesson yet 
O'er which your tears must e’en be shed ; 
The problems of this changeful life 
Have puzzled many a wiser head 
Than yours may prove, my little man ; 
So cling to sunshine while you can. 
Ah! weary one, whose brain is filled 
With tiresome sounds the livelong day, 
ep ee yee as SP: ak eee 
To let captive out to play ; 
For yonder some one waits you: 
Shall love, or duty, find you true? 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE question, “ Who will be the next Pope?” 
is discussed with animation by the journal- 
ists of Europe. answers are as various as 
the predilections of the writers. An English 
paper names seven cardinals as likely candi- 
dates: Prerro, Riario-Srorza, MORIG#INI, 
Saccon!, PANEBIANCO, and CapaLtL Of these 
Riario-Srorza, the Archbishop of Naples, is 
considered the most available; on the other 
hand, it is claimed that public opinion in Rome 
inclines to Moricurni and Prerro. It is thought 
that thirty-six cardinals will be able to attend 
the election. The Pope’s health continues to be 
precarious. 


The annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association was held in Boston, beginning May 
27. The Executive Committee repo that 
$42,000 had been raised during the year for mis- 
pee pu increase of $30,000 on the 
contributions of a few years since. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Dele- 
gates of American Israelites, held in May in this 
city, the question of the emigration of Jews 
from Roumania was discussed. It was stated 

Israelites of Europe had dis- 
couraged the e: tion of the Roumanian Jews 
as a means of relief from persecution, and had 
advised them to stay and obtain redress by leg- 
islation. Help has been provided for those who 
may come to this country. 











discourse on the decline of Methodism in New 
York and Brooklyn, assigned the dissatisfaction 
growing out of the Methodist Book Concern 
scandal as the main cause of the decline, he 
would have hit the nail squarely on the head, 
and accomplished something toward retrieving 
the prestige and character which suffered so se- 
verely by that unhappy complication. The at- 
tempt to smother investigation, screen offend- 
ers, whitewash questionable transactions, and 
- the legal persecution of those who were endeav- 
as to clear the Methodist Church from com- 

licity ‘With wrong, offended the moral sense of 

denomination; and if Methodism be indeed 
declining in New York and Brooklyn, it is chiefly 
owing to this cause, and not to the minor influ- 
ences so carefully enumerated by Mr. BuCKLEY. 





The great Scotch Presbyterian Assemblies, 
that of the State Church and that of the Free 
Church, began their sessions in Edinburgh May 
22. The Rev. Dr. GmLLan was elected Moderator 
of the former, and Dr. Durr, the celebrated East 
Indian missionary, Moderator of the latter. Dr. 
Durr delivered an address of much power on 
the dangers which beset the Church in this age. 
The Free Church has raised in the year ending 
March last the total sum of £452,789 7s. 4d., 
made up as follows: For Sustentation Fund, 
£136, 3s. 8d.; Local Building Fund, £73,250 
19s. 3d.; Congregational Fund, £147,715 6s. 1d. ; 
Missions and Education, £77,350; Miscellane- 
ous, £18,108 13s. 34. The Committee for the 
Conversion of the Jews reported that their or- 
dinary income last year was £5471, and that the 
fund for the erection of mission premises at 
Constantinople amounted to £5000. It was re- 
ported that the “‘ Mutual Eligibility Scheme,” 
which permits the ministers of the United Pres- 
~byterian Church to be inducted into the pastoral 
charge of Free Church co: tions on the 
signing of the Free Church formula, had been 
approved by fifty-six Presbyteries, and disap- 
proved by fifteen. Dr. Brae, however, the lead- 
er of the anti-union party, presented a formida- 
ble petition inst the consummation of this 
scheme, sign yee persons. Dr. Canp- 
LISH was, on the « of May, to present resoln- 
tions adopting the “‘ Mutual ge Scheme.” 
The question is keenly debated throughout the 
Free Church. Twenty-one overtures on dises- 
tablishment were sent up to the Assembly from 
as many Presbyterfes. 





- After a session of thirty-one days the Synod 
of the Irish Church (disestablished) adjourned, 
without completing the revision of the ritual. 
The Times Dublin correspondent says: ‘Some 
people are very much dissatisfied because so lit- 
tle has been done in the revision of the Prayer- 
book, which was the great task of the session, 
and others lament that there has been so much; 
but the general current of opinion runs quietly 
between the two extremes.” During the entire 
session the laity showed a ter desire for rad- 
ical alterations of the service than the clergy. 





A correspondent of an English r gives the 
following description of Gieee ah of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, whose sermons are 
80 attractive to the masses of the English peo- 
ple: ‘‘ He is a man of about forty-six years of 
See; his hair, which is worn short, is d 

th gray; his face is shaven smooth, and is 
pale and rather thin. He is of middle size, has 
a keen eye, and stands well, but unpretendingly, 
in the pulpit. Altogether his aspect is that of 
one who takes life anxiously and thoughtfully, 
and whose Opinions and habits are cast in the 
mould of asceticism. His delivery corresponds 
with this impression. He has a clear, far-reach- 





ing, although ngt deep, voice; his enunciation 


Had the Rev. Mr. J. M. BucKLEY, in his recent | 





is remarkably distinct, and from the first sen- 
tence to the last he speaks with an almost pain- 
ful intensity and earnestness of manner. He 
reads every word of his sermon ; and itis almost 
needless to say that, as a composition of sono- 
rous, well-balanced, well-chosen English, the 
sermon is e criticism. Its delivery must 
be an extremely exhausting effort. I could see 
= perspiration streaming down the preacher's 
ec, 





The United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland 
reported at its annual session in Edinburgh, in 
May, 611 congregations and 182,810 communi- 
cants—an increase of 1384. The total income 
from all sources in 1872 was £330,9838—an in- 
crease of £5777. Of this sum, £69,897 had been 
contributed for missionary and benevolent pur- 
poses. The total amount contributed for the 
support of ministers in 1872 wag £129,730, mak- 
ing an average stipend for cach minister of £212. 
This Church sustains missions in Jamaica, Trin- 
idad, Old Calabar, Caffraria, India, China, and 


@ Spain. In these countries it employs 291 mis- 


sionary laborers, and has 6630 communicants. 
The Mission Board have decided to open a mis- 
sion in Japan, and bave appropriated £10,700 
for that purpose. The Synod during its session 
sent up a petition to Parliament, signed by the 
Moderator and 440 others, asking for the 
tablishment of the English and Scotch state 
churches. Regret was expressed that the nego- 
tiations for union with the Free Church of Scot- 
land had failed. Next year the Synod will be 
converted into a General Assembly. 





The Diocesan Convention of Maryland (Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church), which met May 28, 
has re’ ed the canon which forbids attendance 
upon theatrical exhibitions and other light and 
vain amusements. The bishop (WHITTINGHAM), 
who was unable on account of ill health to be 
present, has filed a protest against the action of 
the Convention, in which he says, ‘‘ The cur- 
rent of the times and the movement in the po 
ulation of the country are such as imperatively 
require of a faithful branch of the Church of 
Christ increased stringency, and not timid re- 
laxation, in the announcement and enforcement 
of the rules of holy living, self-denial, and non- 
conformity to the world.’’ The bishop declares 
also that he will not consider himself bound 
by the action of the Convention. 





The fifty-first annual session of the ‘‘ General 
Convention of the Church of the New Jerusa- 
lem’’ began in Cincinnati June 6. One hun- 
dred and ten delegates and ministers were pres. 
ent. The treasurer reported a balance of 
in the treasury. It was resolved by the Conven. 
tion to complete the new edition of SwEpDEN- 
BORG’S works. 





The General Synod of the Reformed Church 
assembled in New Brunswick, New Jersey, on 
Wednesday, June 4. One hundred and six dele- 
er were present. The Synod represents thir- 

y-six classes, each of which is entitled to six 
delegates. Dr. VaN GLESON was elected presi- 
dent. The second day was spent in the dedica- 
tion of Suydam Hall, Rutger’s College, and the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Sage Libra 
building. The Synod has before it four proposi- 
tions for union: one from the German orm- 
ed Church, one from the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly, one from the Northern Presbyterian 
Assembly, and one from the Presbyterian Syn- 
od of Missouri. From so many overtures some 
result may reasonably be expected. 





The following is published as the text of the 
Japanese act of toleration, which secures relig- 
ious liberty throughout the empire. 

wed oy In matters of conscience and religious 
faith it has nm justly observed that the s. . of 
exercising them can be properly determined only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence; and 

“* Whereas, No man or society of men has any right 
to impose his or its opinions or interpretations on any 
other int matters of religion since every man must be 





r >; an 

“Whereas, We have no other purpose than that of 
avoiding for our nation the misery which the experi- 
ence of the world shows has followed the patronage 
by the state of any particular religion: 

“Tt is now solemnly resolved and declared that the 
imperial government of Dai Niphon will make no law 
prohibiting, either directly or indirectly, the free exer- 
cise of conscience or religious liberty within its do- 


ions. 

mT Ana it is further solemnly resolved and declared 
that the organization of any religious order shal! not 
be interfered with by either local or national authority, 
80 as such organization does not conflict with the 
laws of the state. 

“ And it is further solemnly resolved and declared 
that the law of the empire shall recognize no religious 


| institution as special or different from any other 


Ot eaod it ie \arther lemn! 

4 solemnly resolved and declared 
that no special privilege or favor shall be granted by 
either local or national authority to any particular sect 
or religious denomination without extending the same 
at once to other. 

“ And it is Seother solemnly resolved and declared 
that no religious or ecclesiastical title or rank shall be 
conferred by the state upon any person belonging to 
apy religious association. 

“* And it is further, and in conclusion, solemnly re- 
solved and declared that no action which may promote 
—— 1 ¥ animosity shall be permitted within the 


Contrary to the above statement, the Weekly 
Mail, which is published at Yokohama, Japan, 
declares that the old edicts against Christianity 
have not been withdrawn, and that the govern- 
ment has not done all that it claims to have 
done. It is likely that both statements are true 
—that the government vacillates in its policy, 
but with an ever-increasing tendency toward 
toleration. 





The proposals of reunion from the Northern 
to the Southern Presbyterian Assembly were 
not acted upon by the latter body. . se 
THOoMpsoy BairD, Of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, reports to the Herald and of 
Cincinnati that the project of reunion origi- 
nated in St. Louis; that Drs. Parmer, Rosiy- 
son, WILSON (of Columbia, South Carolina), him; 
self, and many other leading men of the South- 
ern Church had been written to; that while the 
whole Southern Church, so far as he knew, were 
favorable to a correspondence on friendly terms 
with the Northern Church, there were but two 
ministers that he was aware of who were in fa- 
vor of organic union—Drs. Lron and Ross; that 
Dr. PaLMER replied to Dr. Brooks, as his reason 
for remaining apart, “We are a homogeneous 
body, and the Northern Church is a homogene- 
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ous body, but if we come together we shall not 
be homogeneous.”’ On the other hand, the res- 
toration of fraternal relations among the Bap- 
tists has made good progress. At the Jubilee 
Convention held in Richmond, Virginia, May 
28, deputations from the Ohio, psylvania, 
Tilinois, Rhode Island, and M usetts Bap- 
tists were present, and were cordially received. 
We may report that, on the whole, encouraging 

rogress has been made this spring in restoring 
raternal relations between the Christians of the 
Northern and Southern States. 





The Jesuits have become quite active in Mex- 
ico. Some of the State Legislatures have voted 
for their expulsion, and a bill has been proposed 
in Congress for their expulsion from the entire 
republic. 





A call has been issued by the Jews of Cincin- 
nati for a union of the Jewish congregations of 
the West and South in the founding and main- 
tenance of a Jewish Theological Institute. The 
conference of delegates will assemble in that 
city on $he 8th of July. 


The Protestant Episcopal diocese of New Jer- 
sey has entertained a resolution — women 
to vote at parish meetings. It was referred to 
a committee to report upon at the next Conven- 
tion. 








The Baptist Jubilee in Richmond was an occa- 
sion of more than ordinary interest. It was de- 
signed to commemorate the completion of the 
first fifty years of the history of the Baptist As- 
sociation of Virginia. Nearly nineteen hundred 
delegates were present. It was stafed in the ad- 
dress of welcome that there are one hundred and 
fifty thousand Baptists in the State. Dr. Curry, 
the president, delivered the memorial address, 
which was one of great pewer. It was announced 
that the memorial fund had reached $220,000; 
before adjournment the whole sum desired, 
$300,000, was pledged. The Jubilee was made 
memorable by the presence of representatives 
of other Baptist associations, who were received 
in the heartiest manner. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue weary school-boy shouts with gladness as wan- 
ing June heralds July’s coming. Not because he spe- 
cially likes hot weather, except from association. 
Around the summer cluster memories of green fields, 
running brooks, waving forest trees—of fishing and 
hunting, and taking long exhilarating tramps. To 
him it brings freedom from the school-room, where, 
however studiously he may be inclined, he has felt 
physically cramped. He longs to toss books away, to 
run and shont, and make as much noise as he wishes 
without shocking any body's proprieties. He longs 
to get on his old clothes, wherein rents are of no ac- 
count, and on which spots won't show, because they 
are already studded with spots of every hue. He longs 
for the merry out-door life, where his boy nature may 
have free play, where nobody will reprovingly say to 
him, “ Don’t.” Boys have too little sympathy from 
grown-up folks. Men forget that they once were 
boys, and women find it difficult to comprehend and 
make allowance for the restless, noisy activity of the 
growing boy* The repressive system bears hardly 
upon him, and he frets under the constant cropping 
of peculiarities which to the eye of the watchful par- 
ent or teacher are but the natural outgrowth of true 
and proper development. A judicious amount of gen- 
tle guidance and training every boy requires; but to 
hedge him about with myriads of rules is to rob his 
boyhood of all comfort and joy. Let parents notice 
the weary look on their children’s faces—both boys 
and girls—as these last days of school, accompanied 
by the tedious examinations, drag on to a close. Less- 
en duties as far as possible, and be lenient toward all 
short-comings. Let the app hing vacation 
be as free and happy as it can be made, that the young 
folks may not lose all the joys of childhood while 
learning the lessons that are to fit them for maturer 
life. . 








It is an interesting fact that all the paper for gov-" 
ernment money is manufactured at the Glen Mills, 
near West Chester, Pennsylvania. Short pieces of red 
silk are mixed with the pulp in the engine, and a 
shower of short pieces of fine Jue silk thread is 
dropped in streaks upon the paper while it is forming. 
The upper side, on which the blue silk is dropped, is 
the one used for the face of the notes, and, from the 
manner in which the threads are applied, must show 
them more distinctly than the lower or reverse side, 
although they are imbedded deeply enough to temain 
fixed. 





The Vienna police are vigilant. When the Prince 
of Wales and his brother went to the Vienna Exposi- 
tion an English detective was detailed to accompany 
them, and protect their royal pockets from Austrian 
thieves. One day the detective was arrested for 
ing too closely upon the royal pair, and in spite of all 
explanations and protestations was committed to 
prison. This was the reward of strict attention to 
duty! 





At West Springfield, Massachusetts, there is a trout 
preserve, where are congregated one hundreél thousand 
trout in various stages of development. The ponds 
are supplied with water from the springs on hills 
near by. One pond, containing some six or seven 
thousand trout about two years old, is of unusual in- 
terest. The fishes seem to know their keeper perfect- 
ly, and will follow his steps the whole length of the 
pond, jumping eagerly for the food he throws to them. 


The new Brooklyn Tabernacle, for the Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage’s congsegation, will be one of the lar- 
gest churches in the country, being 150 feet by 112. It 
is believed that the best conditions have been secured 
for seeing and hearing, as well as for light and ven- 
tilation. Eight staircases are to communicate with 
the galleries, sc constructed as to be outside and in- 
dependent of the main building, and so as not to in- 
terfere with exit from the lower floor, 


Cats are a maligned They are branded as 
thievish and treachero’ Their best efforts to be 
friendly and social are regarded with suspicion, and 
their attempts to serenade their friends receive de- 
cided rebuffs, Perhaps there is more good in the cat 
than she has had the credit of possessing. In proof 
of which supposition may be mentioned a cat of 
Springfield, Illinois, whose owner was accustomed to 
leave a kerosene lamp burping all night on a bracket 





in the hall. One night the lamp got out of order and 
the flame blazed up to the ceiling. The wise family 
cat saw the danger, jumped upon her master’s pillow, 
and aroused him in time to save the house from de- 
struction. 





British sleeping-cars are divided into five separate 
compartments, having no communication with each 
other, but all accessible by the train attendant, who oc- 
cupies one of the compartments with the baggage. 
The other four compartments are fitted up with all 
conveniences for travelers, The attendant may be sig- 
naled by bells in each compartment. 





The Shah of Persia, during his visit at St. Peters- 
burg, was to occupy the ground-floor of the famous 
Winter Palace. All the ministers, except the head of 
the War Department, accompanied him, and he de- 
sired to be followed by the entire regiment of his guard 
and his whole harem. It was finally arranged, how- 
ever, that only three of his wives should join the trip. 
It may interest our readers to recall some facts respect- 
ing the Winter Palace, which was originally built in 
1754 by the Empress Elizabeth. Eighty thousand 
workmen were employed in its construction. It oc- 
cupies an area of four hundred thousand square feet, 
and has a front on the river Neva of seven hundred 
and twenty-one feet. The state apartments of this 
superb edifice are marvelously splendid. The ban- 
queting hall, considered the finest apartment in the 
world, is one hundred and forty by sixty feet, sur- 
rounded by forty fluted marble pillars, supporting a 
gallery, along which runs a gilt bronze balustrade of 
exquisite design. At one end of the hall stands the 
imperial throne, covered with rich velvet embroidered 
with gold. About midnight on December 29, 1837, 
when the thermometer stood at twenty-two below the 
zero point of Fahrenheit, a fire suddenly broke out in 
this palace. The Emperor Alexander himself superin- 
tended the efforts used to extinguish the flames, but 
all was in vain to save the edifice, though many articles 
of great value were preserved. By extraordinary ef- 
forts,"and at great sacrifice of life among the work- 
men, this palace rose from its ruinsin one year. Most 
of the famdus apartments were reproduced, among 
which is the White Saloon, so called because all its 
decorations are in pure white, relieved only by chaste 
gilding. This grand palace, the largest in the world, 
is the ordinary residence of the Russian court during 
the winter months, when it is estimated that from two 
to six thousand persons reside within its walls, 





If ever you chance, gentle reader, to awake about 
four o’clock in the morning, you will bear such a con- 
cert as the feathered warblers vouchsafe to mortals at 
no other time of day. Every bird is out, pouring his 
best and loudest song. The air and earth are still, 
and the sweet cadences rise and swell in pleasing har- 
mony. Nowcomes a bit of silence, and then follows 
a chirping chatter, as if the whole winged creation 
were in full consultation in regard to the programme 
for the day just opening. It is worth while to wake 
early, if it be only to listen to our sweet songsters, 





Headache is the bane of many a person’s life, and 
it arises from such a variety of causes that remedies 
are difficult to find. The following is said to be worth 


its. Soak a piece of clo 
ply it to the head; wet the cloth afresh as soon as it 
gets heated.” 





Many towns in Maine are now attempting to estab- 
lish a free high school within their borders. The State 
helps those who help themselves, by giving five hun- 
dred dollars to every town that will raise the same 
sum toward establishing such a school. The object 
will be to impart a superior English and scientific edu- 
cation. The grade of admission, which is to be de- 
termined by the town officers, is designed to be such 
as to admit thegmore advanced pupils of the public 
schools. 





Local papers give some curious statistics concerning 
the graduates of the Girls’ High School in Portland, 


e. 
“The oldest member ef the class is nineteen years 
of age; the youngest is fifteen ; the average is seven- 
teen. The tallest is 5 feet 7% inches ; the shortest is 
exactly 5 feet ; the average height is 5 feet 34, inches. 
There is only one curly-haired in the class. Brown 


%. The smallest boot worn 
33g. The heaviest weight is 160; the 
average, 116, ; 

The query arises, How did any body find out all these 
very interesting facts ? 


Some overcurious individual, having written to a 
San Francisco journal to inquire where Cain obtained 
his wife, is thus severely reproved : 

“Upon any subject of a public nature we never 
fuse to throw the desired light. But this is al ther 
a different thing. Itisa family matter, with which we 
do not care to meddle. Cain died some before 
many of us were born, and such idle curiosity regard- 
ing the —/ affairs of a deceased person we regard 
as reprehensible, and calculated to Violate the sancti- 
ties of domestic life.” 





Several of the different governments of South Amer- 
ica have applied to the United States to have their sil- 
ver and gold coin manufactured at our national mint, 
with their own distinctive designs, but of the same 
value as our own coin, 80 as to be interchangeable. 
If this coinage is authorized by Congress, it will do 
much toward producing an international money sys- 
tem. 





Several ladies are said to have applied for admission 
to the Medical School at New Haven at the 
of the current term, but were refused, the medical 
faculty unanimously resolving “ that ladies would not 
be admitted to the Medical Schoo! until they were also 
admitted to the other departments of the university.” 


The latest Western invention is a writing machine, 
whidh will eacmagitchaiee eeniaen nee The op- 
erator sits before three or four rows of keys, marked 
with letters, figures, etc., and upon pressing one of 
these the letter is instantly recorded on a sheet of pa- 
fer. This p must requi practice 
pore: to perform expeditiously. 


The English hangman, Calcraft, who has been in 
the public administration of justice for the past forty 
years, is about to resign his office. Having accumu- 








lated an independent fortune, he concludes to aban- 





d5m his profession; and evidently he is not troubled 
with any twinges of conscience or sentimental sensi- 
tiveness in the remembrance of the lives witich have 
been brought to a termination through his instrumen- 
tality. Some allusion having been made in his pres- 
ence to “killing men,” he exclaimed, “Who kills a 
man! I never killed any body. They kill themselves : 
it is their own weight as does it.” 





ediirriri0 INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Weather Chronicle of the Army Signal-office 
for the week ending June 11 gives the following 
interesting details of the weather: Two storms 
are reported as having moved over the United 
States; one of these is now central over the val- 
| of the St. Lawrence. The rain-fall is report- 

as amounting to the large quantity of five 
and four-tenths inches at } obile, and to four 
inches at Montgomery, Alabama, and St. Louis, 
Missouri. Cloudy and rainy weather seem to 
have especially — throughout the upper 
lake region and the Mississippi VaWey; ) wed 
weather on the Atlantic coast. From the abun- 
dant reports of the heights and changes in the 
rivers, we gather that in general the western 
tributaries of the ——- River are rising, 
while those on the east side have fallen. The 
Mississippi is itself lower in its southern half, 
but rising in its upper portion. 





The fishery bill which has lately passed the 
Legislature of Michigan provides for the ap- 
pointment of two residents of the State, who. 
with the Governor, shall constitute a Board of 
Commissioners of Fisheries, and who shall be 
in charge of every thing connected with the 
preservation of the fish and fisheries of the State. 
A suitable location is to be selected for a State 
fish-breeding establishment, and for which the 
rg of a superintendent, at a salary of 
$ a year, is authorized. An appropriation 
of $7500 is made for the F mg 1878, and a similar 
sum for the year 1874. The Commissioners are 
to receive the amount of actual expenses in- 
curred while in the discharge of their duty, but 
no ~~ 

The Governor of the State, J. J. Bacuzy, is, 
ex officio, one of the Commissioners, and chair- 
man of the board. The others, appointed by 
him, are Mr. Grores H. Jerome, of Niles, sec- 
retary, and Mr. GzorGE CLakk, of Ecorse. 





An eminent geographer, in the person of Mr. 
JOHN ARROWSMITH, died on the 2d of May last, 
in his eighty-fourth year. From an early age 
Mr. ARROWSMITH was interested in the collec- 
tion and publicatien of maps of various kinds, 
some of them of great magnitude and perfec- 
tion. At first he was associated in business with 
an uncle, but from 1839 to 1861 he had charge 
of the old establishment, and was instrumental 
in producing works a to the geography 
of almost every portion of the world. 





Professor Hitt announces to the American 
Journal of Science the discovery of pitchblende 
in large quantity near Ggntral City, Colorado. 
Several tons of the ore, containing fifty per cent. 
of uranium oxide, have already been shipped to 
yx nye It has, so far, brought a price of one 
dollar per pound. Another mine in the vicinity 
has also produced considerable quantities of a 
tellurium ore, containing gold and silver, and 
also a small percentage of lead. 


Owing to the decided differences of opinion 
that have recently been expressed by various 
astronomers in England as to the advisability 
of attempting to occupy a station on the ant- 
arctic continent for the observation of the ap- 
ewe gry transit of Venus, there have been pub- 
ished in the English daily papers, as well as in 
the scientific journals, some very excellent arti- 
cles on the — of the two methods of 
determining the sun’s distance, known respect- 
ively as HALLEY’s method and DELIsLE’s meth- 
od, The former astronomer in 1716 explained 
his method, according to which ‘observations 
were made on the transits of Venus in the years 
1761 and 1769. This method requires, principal- 
ly, an accurate knowledge only of the latitude 
of the observer's station, and the duration of 
the transit across the sun’s disk. DELISLE’s 
method requires an accurate knowledge of the 
longitude of the station, and the exact time of 
ingress or egress. These datter conditions are 
somewhat more difficult to fulfill, but Airy 
thinks that, owing to the favorable position of 
the earth, and the perfection of modern observa- 
tions, it can be ge with advantage at the 
transit of 1874. Mr. Procror seems to establish 
the fact that while the preceding opinion of Mr. 
Arry is doubtless correct, yet t eminent as- 
tronomer is mistaken in ss that in 1874 
Ha.uer’s method is not specially practicable, 
as he, on the contrary, shows that there are for- 
tunately some conditions highly favorable to its 
application. It must, however, be confessed 

at the successful application of HaLuey’s 
method depends to a considerable extent on ob- 
servations to be made in the extreme southern 

rtion of the Pacific Ocean, and, if possible, on 
he antarctic continent. A very considerable 
interest is manifested in England in reference to 
the scientific expedition, which ought, as Mr. 
PRocTOR urges, to be sent to the antarctic re- 


gions. 

Mr. Scort, of the Meteorological Office, and 
Professor J. D. Hooker have communicated 
somg details of the climate of Possession Isl- 
and, in latitude 72° south. According to these 
eminent authorities, there is but slight chance 
that scientific instruments can be safely landed 
upon those barren rocks; and, when landed, it 
seems probable that the continued cloud and 
storm would entirely prevent any successful as- 
tronomical observations. 

Professor Hooker, who was there in 1541, 
states that “inconceivable myriads of penguins 
completely and densely covered the whole sur- 
face of the island, attacking us vigorously as we 
waded through their ranks, and the insupport- 
able stench from the deep beds of guano, which 
had been forming for ages, made glad to get 
away.” P ins are not remarkably good eat- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that the American ob- 
servers in the southern hemisphere may find 
some better place than Possession Island. 


"In the operations on the part of the general 
government and of the New _ States for 
securing salmon spawn for stocking our rivers 
and lakes, six hundred salmon were caught and 








preserved alive in the summer of 1872 by Mr. 
CHARLES G. ATKINS at Bucksport, Maine. These 
were kept penned up for several months until 
November, at which time their eggs were ripe 
for treatment. But few of these fish were in- 
jured in the operation, and the rest.were re- 
turned alive into the waters. Some of them im- 
mediately passed down to the sea, and others 
remained during the winter, and proceeded to 
the sea in the early spring. 

For the purpose of determining certain ques- 
tions connected with the rate of growth and the 

riodicity of return of these fish, Mr. ATKINS 

»0k the trouble to affix to each, before libera- 
ting it, a tag of silver or platinum, upon which 
was impressed a distinctive number. The tags 
were oval, and about half an inch in length, at- 
tached in some cases to a band encircling the 
tail, and in others by a wire to the large back 
fin. A list was made indicating the weight and 
date of each fish; and Mr. Arxrys has issued a 
circular, under date of April 22, asking that an 
salmon taken during the present season with 
one of these ta 
examination. e offers the market value, ac- 
cording to the weight, for each fishand a bonus 
of $3, on their being sent to Bucksport. It is 
much to be hoped that fishermen and others 
who may come into possession of these fish may 
not fail to comply with Mr. Arkrxs’s request, 
@ the guections to be answered by the compar- 
ison of their condition with that of last year 
are of the utmost practical importance, 





The April number of The Lens, the organ of 
the State Microscopical Society of Iiinois, con- 
tains the first part of a monograph of the dia- 
toms, by Professor Hamitton L. Situ, of Ge- 
neva, who has long been engaged in investiga- 
tions of this group of objects, and contempla 
the publication of an elaborate work, to which 
the papers of The Lens are oe ween The 
present memoir is accompanied by several plates, 
illustrating a large number of species, among 
them a few that are new to science. 





We had occasion, not long since, to chronicle 
the death of Lady LYE 1, the wife of Sir CuarLes 
LYELL, and we now have to announce that Pro- 
fessor OWEN has experienced a similar loss, in 
the death of Mrs. OwEn, who was the only 
daughter of the late Mr. Wixt1aAM Cir, the 
first curator of the Hunterian Museum, and an 
intimate friend of Mr. Joun Hunter. 





Commodore Se.Fripcz has returned to the 
Navy Department at Washington, bringing with 
him the materials for presenting a detailed re- 

sort of his explorations upon the Isthmus of 

arien during the past winter in reference to 
the construction of an interoceanic ship-canal. 
The result of his inquiries has been much more 
favorable than was anticipated, and it is now es- 
timated that only twenty-eight miles of canal 
need be constructed, the remainder of the dis-. 
tance gonaieSns oh the perfectly navigable wa- 
ters of the Atrato, Doguado, and Napipi rivers. 
A tunnel will still be necessary, as estimated on 
a previous exploration, but this will only require 
to be three miles in length, instead of five, and 
it is estimated that the entire distance can be 
completed at a cost of lees than $70,000,000. 
Twenty-two miles of the canal are over an al- 
most level plain, and only nine locks in all will 
be needed. 





Physical science has lately lost a valuable rep- 
resentative in the death of Professor CHRISTIAN 
HansTEEN, who died at Christiania on the 28th 
of April last, at the advanced age of cighty-nine. 
As long ago as 1816 he was director of the Astro- 
nomical and Physical Observatory of Christiania, 
and since then he has been ranked among the 
highest authorities in terrestrial magnetism, in 
this respect sharing the pre-eminence of General 
SaBINE, 





Dr. Henry Bence Jones, long known as aspe- 
cialist in various branches of science more or less 
connected with the medical profession, died in 
London on the 20th of April last, at the age of 
sixty. In addition to a large aumber of special 
treatises published by Dr. Jongs, he communi- 
cated rs to the transactions of the Royal 
and Medico-Chirurgical societies, to the Philo 
sophical Magazine, the journal of the Chemical 
Society, and to other media of publication. 





Professor Carus, the eminent German natu- 
ralist, long connected with the University of 
Leipsic, has been selected to fill the chair of Pro- 
fessor WYVILLE THOMSON during the period of 
his absence with the Challenger, which will prob- 
ably continue for several years. He entered upon 
his duties on the 2d of May by an address on 
the study of zoology; and, according to Nature, 
he is fully convinced that ‘‘ the final form o 
our zoological system will be a pedigree.” 


Dr. Roxssrt, of Paris, calls attention to the 
fact of the existence in Iceland of chi ped flint 
in considerable variety and of prehistoric age, 
or decidedly anterior to the discovery of the isl- 
and in 861 by the pirate Napopb. 


According to the Panama Star and Herald, Mr. - 
Henry Meiaes Keira has just executed a con- 
tract with the government of Nicaragua for the 
construction ade railroad which is to put Leon 
in connection with the port of Corinto, This, 
it is understood, will not interfere with the work 
on the Costa Rica railroad, commenced some 


time ago under his digggpon. 


Mr. Leteu Situ, who has interested himself 
for several years past in the explorations of the 
Northern seas, especially those of Spitzbergen, 
is again early in the field, in continning his la- 
bors for 1873. He has chartered Mr. Lamont’s 
steam-yacht Diana, in which he recently left 


Dundee, accompanied by a crew pf twenty men, 
w his 








and some gentlemen who propose to 
fortunes thro thesummer. He ai- 
rect to Cobb’s Bay, on the north: side of 


Spitzbergen, where he expects to meet his own 
Hf i : which was dispatch 





at this point as 
a relief,to which the party may pro in the 





event-of any disaster to the Diana, 


attached be sent to him for » 


+ ee 
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THE VISION OF LOYOLA, 
OUR NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Br EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

(See Illustration on Page 583.) 


Ir is with natural impatience that those who 
have been laboring to rescue our public schools 
from the control of their enemies and from the 
secret inroads of Jesuitism await the action of 
our Board of Education. They fear that the 
same influences that have so long endangered 
the progress of pablic instruction are still su- 
preme in our midst. The Board of Education 
is plainly intimidated or deceived. The clerk, 
an active Roman Catholic, upon whom falls the 


_ chief guidance of educational affairs, and who 


was appointed by the bad men who have so re- 
ently been driven from power, is still retained. 

he president of the board, who by family con- 
nections, or by his personal associations with the 
most important of all the chief foes of education, 
seems scarcely fitted to gdminister an American 
system of public instruction, lends his influence 
to keep the clerk in office. No effort has been 
made to reform the schools, or to improve the 
character of the teachers. The only important 
measure suggested by the new board was ‘*one 
that awakened universal alarm and indignation. 
They entertained a project of lowering the teach- 
ers’ salaries. They have already ventured to 
reduce the salaries in the Primary Depart- 
ment. The schools are still in extreme danger. 
They are still left in the hands of their enemies. 
And the vigorous illustration of our artist, who 
has shown in his vision of Lorora the ruined 
school- house as the highest achievement of 
ultramontane politics, may serve as a warning 
to the people of what they may expect should 
they suffer the interests of education to be sacri- 
ficed to the intrigues of subtle priests afd ambi- 
tious politicians. The chief aim of the Jesuits 
is the destruction of the American system of 
education: of their wild and sanguinary visions 
we propose to give a brief sketch. 

Nowhere did the first impulses of the Refor- 
mation find a more general welcome than among 
the intelligent Italians. In the opening of the 
sixteenth century the Italian intellect, then in 
the highest splendor of its achievements, covered 
with the renown of artists, poets, historians, 
philosophers, turned with extraordinary interest 
to the search for a purer faith. The Scriptures 
were zealously studied in Naples and Rome; 
Bible classes and Bible readers, prayer-meetings 
and religious societies, were the common traits 
of the Italian cities; a throng of cultivated re- 
formers sprang up throughout the peninsula; 
Virrorta CoLtonna and MicHaEL ANGELO 
were touched by the new impulse; priests and 
monks began to preach the purification of the 
Church, and it seemed that the nation which had 
ied the way in the civilization of barbarous Eu- 
rope; which had been the first to cultivate sci- 
ence, letters, and art; which had already pro- 
duced a Dante, an Arro8to, a MicHaet An- 
GLo—was to become no less the leader in the 
reform of the Christian Church. ‘To such an 
Italy—how different from the fallen nation at 
any later period!—came Loyova and his fanat- 
ical followers, and, in 1541, perfected at Rome 
that secret society whose malarious blight fell 
with an utter desolation upon the risfhg progress 
of the Italians. Letters, science, knowledge, 
art, were crushed by the fires of fanaticism ; the 
great painters found no successors, the men of 
science were stricken down with GaLILEo, the 
Scriptures were banished from Italy, and the 
fiery tortures of the Inquisition consumed the 
purest and the wisest of the Italians. 

Maddened by wild visions and squalid pen- 
ances, sometimes depressed to the brink of self- 
lestruction, and sometimes exhilarated with no 

healthy joy by the prospects of celestial comfort- 

ersynow threatened by the fangs of a thousand 
demons, and now basking in the smiles of the 

(Queen of Heaven, Lorota, the prophet of Jesu- 

itism, came up to Rome, the destroyer of Italy. 

He believed himself destined to be the restorer 

of the papacy. He would rebuild the shattered 

fabric of the tottering Church, and enforce a 

universal empire of the papal rule amidst the 

wrecks of nations. But it was not by the arts 
of peace or of gentle suasion that Lorota hoped 
to revive the authority of the Roman See. One 
of his first acts after the founding of his society 
was to urge the establishment of an Inquisition 
at Rome, whose authority should extend to all 
nations, and which should execute the decrees 
against heresy wherever the Catholic armies 
reached. It was by persecution that he designed 
to perfect his sombre vision of the rule of an un- 
divided Church. The Roman Inquisition was at 
once founded. The Pope became at last its 
head, and still wears the title gf Grand Inquis- 
itor. A bnilding and implements of torture 
were provided. Rome soon rang with the shrieks 
of perishing victims. The smoke of many an 
auto-da-fe arose before the Church of the Holy 
Mary.” Heresy was extirpated with a terrible 
energy. The inquisitors chased their victims 
through all the flourishing cities of Italy. _The 
Bibles were burned, the Bible readers hid in 
terror, the prayer-meetings were dissolved for- 
ever, and the vision of Lorota was swiftly ful- 
filled. Through Bologna and Ancona, Florence 
ind Turin, were seen terrified throngs of the sus- 
pected hastening to the borders of friendly Switz- 
er ye or Germany by night in strange disguises, 
and suspicious even of each other. The Inquisi- 
tion was an instrument of robbery as well as of 
torture: the goods of the heretics were seized by 
the inquisitors ; the cities were filled with in- 
formers, who preyed upon the opulent and de- 
spoiled the poor; and in that sad spectacle of 
hnman infamy and woe that followed the ad- 
vent of Loroia at Rome the prosperity of Italy 





died forever, and the best and purest of its ped» 
ple fied to foreign lands, or perished in the cells 
or the flames of the Roman Inquisition. 

Loyo a died amidst the horrors he had occa- 
sioned, torn, it is said, by dark misgivings, and 
surrounded in fancy by avenging demons. Yet 
the fierce zeal for the papal supremacy, the cruel 
example he had given of unsparing fanaticism, 
survived among all his followers. Thee) - 
tion of Italy and Spain by torture and gave 
a happy encouragement to the members of his 
society. Bound by their relentless oath of per- 
fect obedience, governed by a single will, the 
Jesuits pressed out into the heart of Europe and 
into almost all the regions of the known world, 
resolved to fulfill the objects of their founder, and 
to complete the supremacy of their order and of 
the Pope. Nothing would content them but the 
complete destruction of the heretics. They would 
admit no compromise. They offered to the Prot- 
estant world submission to the papacy or death. 
Kings, princes, nations, who resisted the will of 
the vicegerent of God—the God on earth—were to 
be crushed, wounded, tortured, swept by the ar- 
mies of the faithful, ravaged, wasted, turned into 
deserts, and scarred by the fires of destruction. 
The visions of Loroxa were slowly fulfilled by his 
followers. ‘The Jesuits fought in the armies of 
Cuartes V., the hgralds of the universal Inqui- 
sition, and filled Augsburg and Nuremberg with 
desolation. With the armies of Atva they flocked 
into the Netherlands; and how nearly the hopes 
of Lorora had been perfected in the unutterable 
woes of the heroic Hollanders history has often 
essayed to tell, yet never has been able to describe 
horrors that pass human language. Amidst the 
massacre and the ruin the Jesuits hovered over 
the wastéd land, like unclean birds, omens of the 
sufferings of mankind. But the brave Dutch 
drove them off, and in the preservation of Hol- 
land began the slow vengeance of Heaven on the 
persecuting Church. 

Defeated in the Netherlands, except in their 
capacity to inflict mischief, in the next centu- 
ry they swarmed over Germany, and under the 
shelter of their scholar and protector, Ferpt- 
NAND II., beheld a desolation that might well 
have satisfied the gloomy cruelty of Loyora. 
The Thirty Years’ War was the natural fruit of 
the teachings of the pitiless saint. It was an ef- 
fort to extend the Roman Inquisition over all the 
land of Lurner. The fierce vision went on ful- 
filling. Oné-half the people of Germany perish- 
ed in the contest awakened by the Jesuits. Yet 
they were driven back with a dreadful overthrow. 
They next essayed to perfect the authority of 
their order in France. Loyora had taught that 
no mercy was to be shown to the heretic, and 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew had followed 
close upon the establishment of the complete 
subjection of Italy. It was followed in the next 
century, after a long period of toleration, by the 
rule of the Jesuits under Louis XIV. and the 
frightful orgies of the dragonades. Pere La 
Cuaisg,and Le Teriier looked on unmoved 
while all France was weeping over the sufferings 
and the exile of the Huguenots. 
triumphed. Every Protestant school was closed. 
The Protestant clergy fled to the deserts, or were 
chained to the galleys. France sank into a 
gloomy subjection to the pdlicy of Loroxa, Its 
intellect died; its honesty and moral purity were 
lost, it would seem, forever. The revolution 
swept over it with a wild convulsion, but the 
principles of LoroLa—religious intolerance and 
political immorality—have never ceased to be 
the source of endless woes to unhappy France. 

Wherever they had gone, in Asia or Africa, 
in Abyssinia or Hindostan, in Mexico, Peru, or 
Paraguay, the disciples of Lorora had never 
forgotten to plant the Roman Inquisition, the 
favored scheme of their founder, and to rule by 
intolerable persecutions. The enemies of all lib- 
eral culture, the foes of popular education, intel- 
lect died wherever their power extended, and 

scholars, artists, men of science and of thought, 
perished in the cells of the Holy Office. A great 
overthrow fell upon the ambitious order in the 
close of the last century; it was revived in the 
opening of the present, and the same sanguinary 
and destructive aims which have ruled it from 
the beginning have accompanied it in all its prog- 
ress. Loyova had taught the infallibility and 
the supremacy of the Pope. The Council of 
Trent refused to enforce his dangerous doctrines, 
intimidated by the menacing aspect of all Eu- 
rope; but at the last great Council the vision of 
Loyrota seemed perfectly fulfilled, and in the 
ominous summer of 1870, when France was pre- 
paring its legions to sweep over divided Germany, 
when M‘Mauon and Bazarne seemed ready to 
devastate the strongholds of the Protestant faith, 
the doctrines of LoyroLa were proclaimed from 
the walls of Rome. Had Germany fallen, the 
vicegerent of Heaven would have ruled over the 
desolate land, and the Roman Inquisition might 
have fixed its authority wherever the French 
arms prevailed. Had M‘Mauon conquered at 
Worth, it would have been the triumph of fanati- 
cism and the death of modern civilization. 

Yet, amidst all their disasters, the Jesuits still 
foster the delusions or the dreams of their 
founder. They still hope to blot out forever 
the Protestant free school and the Protestant 
Church. Jesuit journals openly predict that, 
amidst the wreck of European dynasties, the 
Pope must yet reign as the only sovereign of 
Europe. Jesuit politicians boldly foretell the 
ruin of the American republic, and labor to 
make good their ecy. The sanguinary 
schemes ‘of their -maddened founder are 
still inculcated in every Jesuit school. The 
Pope is still the Grand Inquisitor. The here- 
tics are spared, we are assured by the London 
Tablet, only because they are in a dangerous 
majority. And with a singular pertinacity, 
unequaled in history, this secret society has 
abandoned none of the principles it held three 





centuries ago: is still plotting the desolation 


NN cis 


The Jesuits | 





of Europe, and the ruin of transatlantic free- 
om. 

Its chief opponents are the press and the pub- 
lic school. Pillars of civilization, they hage re- 
sisted and repelled its assaults. Against them 
were hurled the fiercest anathemas of the Vati- 
can. But for their aid the sanguinary disciples 
of Loyorta would long ago have perfected all 
their visions. Nor should the American peo- 
ple forbear to visit with their utmost resent- 
ment whoever suffers the sources of public in- 
struction to be tampered with by foreign priests, 
or who, through fear or ambition, betrays the 


. public schools into the hands of their bitterest 





enemies, “ 
“WAY DOWN UPON THE SWANEE 
RIBBER.” 
[See Illustration on Page 552.) 


Way down upon the Swanee ribber, 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s wha my heart is turning ebber, 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay. 
All up and down de whole creation 
Sadly I roam, 
Still longing for de old plantation, 
And for de old folks at home. 
All de world am sad and dreary, 
Ebry where I roam; . 
Oh, darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home! 


All round de little farm I wandered 
When I was young; 
Den many happy days I squandered, 
Many de songs I sung. 
When I was playing wid my brudder 
Happy was I. 
Oh! take me to my kind old mudder, 
Dere let me live and die. 
All de world am sad and dreary, etc. 


One little hut among de bushes, 
One dat I love, 
Still sadly to my memory rushes, 
No matter where I rove. 
When will I see de bees a-humming 
All round de comb? 
When will I hear de banjo tumming 
Down in my good old home? 
“All de world am sad and dreary, etc. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Tue Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
LEy’s Sronet,” ero. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
“ Lorsqu’un homme s’ennuie et qu’il sent qu'il est las 
De trainer le boulet au bagne diici bas, 
Dés qu'il se fait sauter, qu'importe la maniére ?” 

ExizaBetu’s manner that evening was just a 
little colder and quieter than usual. No un- 
wonted flutter of her spirits betrayed the fact 
that the current of her life had been suddenly 
turned into a new channel. She hag sutfered 
her lover to accompany her to the edge of that 
suburb in which the Boroughbridge road was 
situated, and had there dismissed him. 

“*T may come to see you to-morrow, mayn't 
I?” he pleaded. He had been trying to make 
her fix an early date for their marriage all the 
way along the dusky lane. 

**We must be married and have our wedding- 
tour over before the Derby, you know,” he said, 
persuasively. ‘‘ You don’t care much about the 
touring business, do you? I’m sureI don't. I 
never could understand why newly married peo- 
ple should be sent to stare at mountains, and do 
penance in musty old cathedrals, as if they'd 
done something wicked, and were obliged to 
work it out somehow before they could get ab- 
solution. A week at Malvern would be about 
our figure; or, if we had tolerable weather, I 
could take you as far as Malta in the Lepra- 
chaun,” 

‘You are in a great hurry to settle matters ; 
but when I promised to marry you, just now, I 
said nothing about the date of our marriage.” 

‘* But that goes without saying. I've served 
my apprenticeship. You're not going to turn 
round upon me like Laban, and offer me one of 
your sisters, or make me work seven years lon- 
ger. And if you have made up your mind to 
marry me, it can’t matter to you whether it’s 
soon or late.” 

“*What will Lady Paulyn say ?” asked Eliza- 
beth, with a little laugh. There was something 
pleasant in the idea of that wily matron’s morti- 
fication. 

‘*My mother will be rabid,” said the dutiful 
son; ‘‘but so she would whomsoever I married, 
unless it was for bullion. It was a good joke 
her coming to try and choke you off with that 
story about Sarah Ramsay. Yes; my mother 
will be riled.” ; 

“*And Miss Disney? do you think she will 
be pleased ?” 

The Viscount was not so prompt in his an- 
swer this time. 

“Hilda,” he said, meditatively: ‘“‘ well, I 
don’t know. But I suppose she'll be rather 
glad. It'll give her a home, you see, by-and 
by, when my mother goes off the hooks. Sh 
couldn’t have lived with me if I'd been single.” 

“Of course not. We shall have Miss Disney 
to live with us, then, by-and-by ?” 

**In the natural course of events, yes. My 
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mother can't go on nursing the Ashcombe es. 
tate till the Day of Judgment, though I’ve no 
doubt she'd like very much to do it. And when 
she’s dead, and all that kind of thing,” contin- 
ued his lordship, pleasantly, ‘‘ Hilda can have 
an attic and a knife and fork with us, unless 
she marries in the interim, and I don’t think 
that’s likely.” . 

‘* She looks rather like a person who has had 
what people call ‘a disappointment,’” suggested 
Elizabeth, wincing a little as she remembered 
her own disappointment. 

‘* She came into the world with a digappoint- 
ment,” replied Lord Paulyn. ‘* Her Mfother ate 
the sour grapes, and her teeth were set on edge, 
Her father, Colonel Disney, was heir-presump- 
tive to a great estate, when my aunt Sybilla 
married him; but when his uncle died, six 
months after the Colonel’s marriage, a claimant 
sprang up with a rigmarole story of a Scotch 
marriage, and no end of documentary evidence, 
the upshot of which was that after a good deal 
of Scotch law, and pursuing and defending and 
so on, the claimant—a black-muzzled lad with 
a dip of the tar-brush—walked over the course, 
and Hilda’s father was left with a large fortune 
in the hands of the Jews, in the shape of post- 
obits and accommodation bills. He ran away 
with a French opera-dancer soon afterward, in 
a fit of disgust with society. My aunt and 
Hilda were left to drag on somehow upon a pit- 
tance which my grandfather, a stingy old beg- 
gar, had settled upon his daughter when she 
married. When my aunt died, Hilda came to 
live with my mother, and has had a very pleas- 
ant time of it ever since, I make no doubt.” 

They parted at the beginning of the villas 
that were dotted along the first half mile or so 
of the Boroughbridge road, giving a trim sub- 
urban aspect to this side of Hawleigh. There 
were even gas-lamps, macadam, and a general 
aspect of inhabitedness very different from the 
narrow lanes and rugged common on the other 
side of the town. ‘This new neighborhood was 
the West End of Hawleigh. 

‘*T shall come to see you to-morrow,” repeat- 
ed Lord Paulyn, reluctant to depart. ‘* And 
mind, every thing must be over and done with 
before May. Do you remember the first Der- 
by we were at together, nearly two years ago? 
Jolly, wasn’t it? I’ve got a new team for the 
drag—spankers. I’ve set my heart tpon your 
seeing Young Englander win. Hadn't you bet- 
ter write to Mrs. Chevenix? She’s the woman 
to do our business. If you trust every thing to 
your sisters, they'll be a twelvemonth muddling 
about it.” 

‘* We have plenty of time for discussing these 
arrangements, without standing in tlie high- 
road to do so,” said Elizabeth, impatiently. 
‘“*If I had known you were going to worry me, 
I should never have said what I did just now. 
After all, it was only said on the impulse of the 
moment. I may change my mind to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Oh no, you won't. I won't stand any thing 
of that kind. I am not like that parson fellow. 
Oace having got you, I mean to keep you. I 
think I deserve some reward for holding on as 
I've done. You mustn’t talk any more about 
throwing me over; that’s past and done with.” 

‘*Then you mustn't worry me,” said Eliza- 
beth, with a faint sigh of utter weariness. ‘‘So 
now good-night for the last time. It is past 
seven o'clock, and my sisters will think I am 
lost. I almost wonder they haven't sent the 
bellman after me.” 

And thus they parted, without the kiss of be- 
trothal, which Miss Luttrell would nét consent 
to receive.in the high-road. But he had kissed 
her once in the lane; passionate lips pressed 
against unwilling lips, typical of that union 
which was to be no union; only self-interest 
and selfish short-lived passion going hand in 
hand. 

“*Oh dear,” thought Elizabeth, as she went 
in at the little garden gate, and knocked with the 
doll’s-house knocker on the doll’s-house door, 

‘*what a tiresome thing it is to be engaged!” 

She had thought .very differently two years 
ago, when her willing head rested for the first 
time on Malcolm Forde’s breast, and a supreme 
contentment, which seemed more of heaven than 
of earth, descended on her soul—a perfect rest- 
fulness, like the serene stillness of a rescued ves- 
sel that lies at anchor in some sheltered harbor 
after long battling with wind and waves. 

** How pe begins to worry me already!” she 
thought of her new master. ‘‘I foresee that he 
will make me do whatever he likes, unless he 
goes too far and rouses the spirit of opposition 
in me. But Gertrude and Diana will not be able 
to crow over me any longer, that is one comfort. 
And I have done with small rooms and small 
income, that is anether.” 

Her sisters had drunk tea and dismissed the 
urn and tea-pot, and a cold and somewhat slop- 
py cup of their favorite beverage had been set 
aside for her on a little tray. She smiled invol- 
untarily as she threw off her hat, and sat down 
in a corner to sip the cold tea, thinking how, in 
a very short time, pompous serving-men would 
hasten to administer to her wants, and her com- 
ing in and going out would be an affair of impor- 
tance to a vast household. She sat in her cor- 
ner looking listlessly at her sisters, grouped round 
the lamp, and engaged in their usual avocations, 
and could not help feeling that it was really very 
good of her to endure these small surroundings 
even for the moment. 

“* Where have you beerPall this time, Lizzie?” 
xclaimed Blanche, looking up from the con- 
struction of some. futility in bead-work. ‘‘ At 
the Melvins’, I suppose, kettle-drumming ?” 

“No; I went for a longer walle than usual, 
and forgot how late it was.” 

“* And have been roaming about alone after 
dark,” said Gertrude, with a horrified look. 
** Really, Elizabeth, if you must indulge your 
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eccentric taste for solitary rambles, you might 
at least respect the opinion of the world so far 
as to gratify your strange taste within reason- 
able hours.” 

‘¢T have no respect for the opinion of the 
world. I have outraged it once, and perhaps 
may outrage it again.” , 

“* Which way did you go?” asked the pacific 
Blanche, anxious to change the subject. 

‘* Toward Ashcombe.” 

‘¢T wonder when Lord Paulyn is to be mar- 
ried,” said Diana, contemplating some grand ef 
fect in a e inch of point lace. 

sad RatheMeoon, I believe.” 

“Where did you hear that? Come now, you 
must have been calling somewhere, or you would 
not have heard the news.” 

«* T have not been calling any where, but I have 
reason to believe Lord Paulyn is going to be mar- 
ried, and rather soon.” 

‘‘There’s nothing new in that,” said Diana; 
‘the dowager told us as much.” 

‘‘Would you like to be bride-maids om the 
occasion, all of you?” asked Elizabeth. 

‘* What, bride-maids to that horrid Miss Ram- 
say !” cried Blanche. 

‘*No, not to Miss Ramsay—but to me.” 

The youngest and most energetic of the Lut- 
trells sprang from her seat, very nearly overturn- 
ing the moderator lamp in her excitement. 

**To you! Oh, you darling, have you been 
cheating us all this time, and are you really going 
to be a great lady, and present us all at court, 
and give no end of balls and parties? It’s too 
good to be true.” 

** And as we had no ground for such an idea 
yesterday, when you were full of your Continent- 
al wanderings, I really can’t understand why we 
are to believe in such a thing to-night,” observed 
Gertrude, the pragmatical, with a spiteful look. 

‘*Can’t you? There are some people in whose 
lives great changes seem to happen by accident. 
The accident of a wicked anonymous letter 
helped to break off my engagement with Mr. 
Forde”—with a keen glance at her eldest sister. 
** A chance meeting with Lord Paulyn this even- 
ing on the Roman bridge has altered my plans 
for going to Normandy. He made me an offer 
again to-night, for the third time in his life, 
and—” 

** And you accepted him,” said Diana. ‘‘ You 
must have been nearer idiotey than I should like 
to think a Luttrell could be, if you rejected him.” 

** But there is such a thing as constancy even 
to an idea,” said Gertrude. ‘‘I should have 
thought Elizabeth would have cared more for 
the memory of Malcolm Forde than for worldly 
advantages,” 

** No,” answered Elizabeth, defiantly, ‘‘I am 
not so slavish as to go on breaking my heart 
about a man forever. And living screwed up in 
this box of a house has taught me the value of 
surroundings.” 

** You will go to live at Ashcombe, I suppose,” 
suggested Gertrude, ‘* with the dowager and Miss 
Disney? I can fancy how nice that will be for 


you. 
. **T shall do nothing of the kind. I mean to 
live in the world, in the very centre of the great 
whirlpool—to go spinning round perpetually in 
the fashionable maelstrom.” 
‘*A hazardous life for the welfare of an im- 
mortal soul,” said Gertrude. 
**T have ceased to care for my soul since Mal- 
,colm gave meup. Indeed, I have a suspicion that 
my soul ceased to exist when he went away, leav- 
ing only some kind of mechanism in its place.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Hoyden, *“*This very morning my lord told me I 
should have two hundred a year to buy pins. Now, 
nurse, if he gives me two hundred a year to buy pins, 
what do you think he'll give me to buy fine petti- 
“To “Oh, my dearest, he deceives thee foully, and 
he’s no better than a rogue for his pains. These Lon- 
doners have got a gibberish with ’em would confound 
agypsy. That which they call nat yom | is to buy 
their wives every thing in the varsal world, down to 
their very shoe-ties.” . 

Unnounvep was the rapture of Mrs. Cheve- 
nix when she received the unlooked-for tidings 
of Elizabeth's engagement, She wrote at once, 
urging that the wedding should take place in 
London. ‘‘It will be just the height of the sea- 
son,” she said, ‘‘ and every body in town. Ger- 
trude, Di, and Blanche can come up with you. 
I will stretch a point, and find rooms for all of 
you. You could not possibly be married from 
that footy little house in the Boroughbridge road. 
And there will be your trousseau, you know, 
dear, a most serious question; for of course 
every thing must be in the highest style; and I 
really doubt whether Cerise, whose real name, 
by-the-bye, I have lately discovered to be Jones, 
is quite up to the mark for this occasion. She 
suits me very well, but I have lately discovered 
a want of originality in her style; so I think the 
better way would be to order your superior din- 
ner and evening dresses from Paris, and give 
Cerise only the secondary ones. Believe me, 
my dear child, I shall not shrink from expense, 
but we will not fall into that foolish trick of or- 
dering more dresses than you could wear in six 
months, ignoring the almost hourly changes of 
fashion. As Lord Paulyn’s wife, you will, of 
course, have unlimited‘means. By-the-way, as 
you have really no responsible male relative, the 
arrangement of settlements will devolve upon me. 
My lawyers, Messrs. Pringle and Scrupress, are 
well up in that kind of work, and will, I am sure, 
protect your interests as carefully as if you were 
the daughter of their oldest and most important 
client.” 

This subject, thus mooted for the first time in 
Mrs. Chevenix’s letter, was destined to cause a 
good deal of argument and unpleasantness be- 
tween the aunt and niece. 

‘*T will have no settlement,” said Elizabeth, 





resolutely. ‘‘I take nothing to him, except six- 


ty or seventy pounds a year, and he shall not be 
asked to settle ever so many hundreds upon me. 
I will not quite sell myself. Of course he will 
give fine dresses and all I can want to make 
a bri t figure in his own world. He has been 
patient enough and devoted enough for me to 
trust my interests to him. It stands to reason 
that I shall always have as much money as I can 
spend. He is overflowing with riches, and as 
his wife I shall have a right to my share of them. 
But I will not allow any one to ask him to name 
the price that he is willing to give for me. It 
shall not be quite a matter of buying and selling.” 

“* Very high-flown notions, and worthy of the 
most self- willed, unreasonable young woman 
that ever lived,” exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, in a 
rage. ‘* But I suppose you woald hardly wish 
your children to starve. You will not object to 
their interests being provided for by people who 
know a little more about life than you do, self- 
opinionated as you may be.” 

**My children!” said Elizabeth, turning very 
pale. Could there be children, the very sancti- 
fication and justification of marriage, for her and 
for Reginald Paulyn, who in marriage sought only 
the gratification of their own selfish and sordid 
desires? ‘* My children! I can hardly fancy that 
I shall ever hear a voice call me mother. I 
seem so unfit to have little children loving me 
and trusting in me, in their blind childish way,” 
she added, dreamily. And then, with a more 
practical air, ‘Do what you please to protect 
their interests, auntie, in case Lord Paulyn 
should gamble away all his wealth on the race- 
course; but remember, for me myself not a 
penny.” 

Nor was this an idle protest. She took care 
to give the family solicitors the same injunc- 
tions; and as Lord Paulyn was not a man to 
insist on extreme generosity in the preliminary 
arrangements of his marriage, he did not dispute 
her will. So certain estates were settled upon 
such younger sons as Elizabeth might hereafter 
bring to her husband, and certain smaller prop- 
erties were charged with the maintenance of 
daughters; but the wife herself was left subject 
to the husband’s liberality. Mrs. Chevenix 
shook her head ominously. 

** Was there ever any thing so foolish? Aft- 
er what we have seen of that old woman, too!” 
she added, with somewhat disrespectful mention 
of her niece’s future mother-in-law. 

Their knowledge of the dowager was certain- 
ly not calculated to inspire any exalted hope of 
the son’s generosity. Yet in that foolish period 
which went before his marriage Reginald Pau- 
lyn showed himself lavish in the gifts which he 
showered upon his mistress. Did she but frown, 
he propitiated her with an emerald bracelet ; was 
she angry with him without reason, she had her 
reward in a triplet of rings, red, white, and green, 
like the Italian flag. The Paulyn diamonds, 
which had lain perdu since the dowager's last 
appearance at cout, were dug out of the bank, 
and sent to be reset at a famous West End jew- 
eler’s. Elizabeth beheld their far-darting rays 
with dazzled eyes, gnd a mind that was almost 
bewildered by this fulfillment of all her childish 
dreams. It was like the story of Cifiderella; 
nor does one know by any means that Cinder- 
ella cared very much about the Prince. The 
old fairy tale is hardly a love-story, but rather 
a romance of horses and carriages, and other 
worldly splendor, and swift transition from a 
kitchen to a palace. 

‘* After all, it was perhaps very lucky that Mr. 
Forde jilted me,” Elizabeth thought in her World- 
ly minded moments, when she was taken to look 
at the carriages which Lord Paulyn had chosen 
for her. ‘The graceful shell-shaped barouche, 
the dainty brougham, with innumerable patent 
inventions for the comfort of its occupant. 

There had been no Paulyn town-house since 
the reign of George III., when Reginald’s grand- 
father had inhabited a gaunt and dismal man- 
sion out Manchester Square way, the freehold of 
which had been settled upon a younger son, and 
had, in due course, been forfeited to a money- 
lender. The dowager, in her day, had preferred 
living in furnished lodgings during her residences 
in the capital. So Elizabeth had the delight of 
choosing an abode at the West End, and finally, 
after exploring all the more fashionable quarters, 
selected a corner house in Park Lane, all balco- 
nies and verandas, with a certain pleasing rus- 
ticity. 

“You must build me a huge conservatory on 
the top of that hideous pile of stabling and kitch- 
ens at the back,” she said to her lover, to whom 
she issued her orders somewhat unceremonious- 
ly at this period of their lives; ‘‘and I must 
have a fernery or two somewhere.” 

The selection of furniture for this balconied 
abode was an agreeable amusement for Miss 
Luttrell’s mornings during the few weeks she 
spent in Eaton Place, and was not without its 
effect upon the balance Lord Paulyn kept at his 
bank, which was an unusually small one for so 
wealthy a customer. The young lady showed a 
marvelous appxeciation of the beautiful in art, 
and an aristocratic contempt for all questions of 
cost. jhe had her pet forms and colors, her 
caprices upon every subject, the gratification 
whereof was apt to be expensive. 

** She’s like Lady Teazle, by Jove,” grumbled 
the Viscount, opening his heart to a friend in 
the smoking-room of his favorite club, after a 
long morning at Kaliko’s, the crack upholsterer ; 
** spends a fellow’s money like water; and, by 
Jove, I feel sometimes inclined to growl, like the 
old buffer in the play.” 

‘** Shaw to be so,” said his friend, ‘‘if a feller 
marries a poor man’s daughter. They always 
«make the money fly like old boots; haven’t been 
used to it, and like to see it spin; just like a 
child that spins a sovereign on a‘table.” 

“If she were always to go on like this, she'd 
be the ruin of me,” murmured Reginald, rueful- 
ly; “but of course it’s only a spurt; and if she 
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were inclined to do it by-and-by, I shouldn't let 


**Of course not. You'll be able to put ona 
stiffish curb when once she’s in harness.” 

_ This capacity for extravagance exhibited by 
his future wife gave Lord Paulyn subject for 
some serious thought. Even that refusal of a 
settlement, which, at the first glance, seemed so 
generous an impulse upon the part of Elizabeth, 
now assumed an alarming aspect. Might she 
not have refused any stated pin-money simply 
because she intended to put no limit upon her 
expenditure? She meant to range at will over 
the whole extent of his pastures, not to be rele- | 
gated an allotted acreage, however liberal. 
She meant, in fact, to do her best to ruin him. 

** But that’s a matter which will easily adjust 
itself after we are married,” he said to himself, 
shaking off the sense of wild alarm which for 
fhe moment had him. ‘I won't have 
my income made ducks and drakes of, even to 
please the handsomest woman in Europe. A 
town-house once bought and furnished is bought 
and furnished for our lifetime, and for our chil- 
dren and grandchildren after ue; so a little ex- 
travagance in that line can’t do much harm. 
And as to milliners and all that kind of thing, I 
shall let her know as soon as possible that if her 
bills go beyond a certain figure, she and I will 
quarrel; and so, with a little’ judicious manage- 
ment, I dare say I shall soon establish mhtters 
on a comfortable footing.” 

So for these few weeks, her last of liberty, 
Lord Paulyn suffered his betrothed to have her 
own way—to have her fling, as he called it him- 
self. Whatever her eye desired, as she roved 
at large in Kaliko’s treasure-chambers, was in- 
stantly booked against her future lord. The 
rarest Sévres; the most exquisitely carved ebony 
cabinets, inlaid with plaques of choice old Wedge- 
wood ; easy-chairs and sofas in which the de- 
signer’s imagination had run riot; fairy-like 
coffee-tables; inimitable what-nots; bedroom 
furniture in the ecclesiastical Gothic style, un- 
polished oak, with antique brazen clamps and 
plates—furniture that might have been made for 
Mary Stuart, only that it was much handsomer 
than any thing ever provided for that hapless 
lady’s accommodation, as witness the rickety old 
oaken bedstead at Holyrood, and King James's 
baby-basket ; carpets from Elizabeth’s own de- 
signs, where all the fairy ferns and wild flowers 
that flourish in Devonian woods bestrewed a 
g@found of russet velvet pile. 

Of such mere sensuous pleasure, the rapture 
of choosing pretty things for her own possessioy, 
Elizabeth had enough in the days before her 
marriage. She was almost grateful to the man 
whose purse provided these delights. Perhaps 
if she could have quite put Malcolm Forde out 
of her thoughts, exiled his image from her mind 
for ever and ever, she might have been actually 
grateful, and even happy, in the realization of 
her pet day-dream. . 

She had asked after her friends of the Rancho 
when she first came to London, but found that 
hospitable mansion had disappeared, like Alad- 
din’s palace, when the Emperor of China looked 
out of the window and beheld only empty space 
where his parvenu son-in-law’s residence had 
stood. The Cinqmarses had been ruined some- 
how; no one—at any rate, not any one in Mrs, 
Chevenix’s circle—seemed to understand how. 
Mr. Cinqmars had been bankrupt, his name in 
the papers as journalist, stock-broker, theatrical 
manager, wine-merchant—goodness knows what ; 
and the Rancho estate had been sold by auction, 
the house pulled down, the umbrageous groves 
on the landward side ravaged by the axe, the 
ground cut up into shabby little roads of semi- 
detached villas leading to nowhere. The lawn 
and terrace by the river had been preserved, and 
were still in the market at a fabulous price. 

** And what became of Mr. and Mrs. Cing- 
mars?” asked Elizabeth, sorry for people who 
had been kind to her, and surprised to find ev- 
ery one more interested in the fate of the domain 
than in its late tenants. 

Mrs. Chevenix shrugged her shoulders. 

**Goodness knows. I have heard that they 
went to America ; that they are living in a cheap 
quarter of Paris, Mr. Cinqmars speculating on 
the Bourse; that they are in Italy, Mrs. Cing- 
mars studying for the operatic stage. There are 
ever so many different stories afloat about them, 
but I have never troubled myself to consider 
which of the reports is most likely to be correct. 
You know they really never were friends of my 
own choosing. It was Lord Paulyn’s whim that 
we should know them.” 

‘* But they were very kind and hospitable, 
auntie.” 

**Ye-es. They had their own tiews, no doubt, 
however. ‘Their interest was not in Elizabeth 
Luttrell, but in the future Lady Paulyn. The 
best thing you can do, Lizzie, is to forget that 
you ever knew them.” 

This was not a very difficult achievement fo 
Elizabeth, whose thoughts rarely roamed beyond 
the focus of self, except in one solitary instance. 


Upon the details of Elizabeth Luttrell’s wed- 
ding it is needless to dwell. She was not mar- 
ried before the Derby-day, anxious as Lord Pau- 
lyn had been to anticipate that great British fes- 
tival, but early in the flowery month of June, 
when the roses were just beginning to blow in 
the poor old Vicarage garden—as Eliggbeth 
thought, with a sudden pang, when she the 
exotics that decked her wedding breakfast. The 
marriage w&s, as other marriages, duly recorded 
in fashionable newspapers; and Mrs. Chevenix 
took care that etiquette should not be outraged by 
the neglect of the minutest detail, by so much as 
a quarter of an inch on the wrong side in the depth 
of the bride’s Honiton flounces, or a hackneyed 
dish among the entrées at the breakfast. 

So these two were made one, and went off to- 
gether in the conventional carriage-and-four from 
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Eaton Place to Paddington Station, en route for 
the Malvern Hills, where they were to moon away 
a fortnight as best they might, and then como 
back to town in time for Ascot races. 
Now—these chapters being purely retrospec- 
tive—comes the autumn of the fifth year after 
Mr. Forde’s farewell to Hawleigh. 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 


HUMORS*OF THE DAY. 


A Tennessee paper tells of a woman who sent her 
husband to buy a jug of molasses. He got drunk, and 
fetched home the Jug filled with whisky. She took 
it up, smelled it, set it back, and then squaring her- 
self, arms akimbo and eyes flashing, she exclaimed 
“Where's them molasses?” The old man smiled and 
winked pleasantly, and waving his left hand propitia- 
tingly, exclaimed, “‘ Them’s they!” He is now conva- 
lescent, but the jug is hopelessly deranged. 

—_ ———_ 

Biack Friars—Colored cooks. 

siaabdaacmiapeatillinandiag 

Battie Sawmun. “Of coorse I want Wullie to hae a 
guid eddycation; in fac, I'm thinkin’ o’ sendin’ him 
to the ceemetery at Rothsay.” 

CounoiLor Troor. “The ceemetery? Ah, ye'll be 
wantin’ him to learn the dead languages, eh ri 

B.S. (who does not see it). “Of coorse, of coorse; 
deed and jeevin,” 








SS ee 
For a.Weppine Song—Love knot. 
cians 
What is the difference between a jailor and a jeweler? 
—One watches cells, and the other sells watches, 
acueen is sa 


A woman married to her second husband recently 
said to him: ** Oh, how hap »y poor Charles would be, 
if he were still alive, to see himself replaced by a man 


Why is a mouse like a load of hay ?—Because the 
cat 'll eat it, 
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“A real gentleman,” said an Irishman one day, “is 
one that never earned a ha’p'orth for himself or for 
any ove belonging to him.” 





The old lady who used to dry her clothes on the 
equinoctial line has gone to Greenland to get the north 
pole to draw cistern water with. 
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Movine For A New Triac—Courting a second wife. 

lentil 

“My dear doctor,” said an Irishman, “if’s no use 

your giving me ap emetic, I tried it twice in Dublin, 

and it would not stay on my stomach five minutes.” 
_ 





To remove Stains From Cuanacter—Get rich. 
ae = 
When a young gentleman in Canada wishes to pay 
attention to a young lady, he usually, if it be winter, 
undertakes to kill her with kindnese—by taking ber 
out and sleighing her. 


entipemiaiiiiipinis 

A Frenchman being about to remove-his shop, his 
landlord inquired the reason, stating, at the same time, 
that it was considered a very good stand for business. 
The Frenchman replied, “Oh yes, he’s very good stand 
for de business; by gar, me stand all day, for nobody 
come to make me move,” 





Tue Eventne Parens—Curl-papers. 


“TI wonder what causes my eyes to be so weak,” said 
afoptoagentleman. ‘“ They are in a weak piace,” re- 
plied the latter. 





When a Maine man has a too talkative wife he tells 
her he is going to Amananquatasogowmongotonga 
hunting, and in his absence has his friends call at the 
house and inquire his whereabouts. When he returns, 
the faithful wife is exhausted, and doesn’t want to speak 
for a month. 


a 
“ Doctor, what will cure the fever of love?” “The 
chill of wedlock, mademoiselle.” 
— _ 


Women are like horses—the gayer the harness they 
have on the better they feel. We got this from an old 
bachelor who was early crossed in love. 

-_-> 

Nonsense has been described as sense that differs 
from one's own. ' 
< 

A woman used to buy peaches when they were sixty 
cents a quarter of a peck ; when her husband remon- 
strated with her for her extravagance she would burst 
into tears and say that she was not extravagant, be- 
cause when she bought those peaches she intended to 
put them in the refrigerator and keep them until they 
got cheaper. 





When does a man have to keep his word !—When no 
one will take it. 
a 
STANDARD QUOTATIONS. 

“T give thee all, I can no”—More, 

“ A famous man was Robin”—Hood. 

“If I were King of France, or, far better”—Pope of 

>. 


Rome. 
“The cee | is Hany od non, 
“A poet could not but be”—Gay. 
* And so does Mrs,” —Johnson, 
“It was a Friar of orders”—Gray. 
fee Oo 
“Were you guarded in your conduct while in New 
York?” asked a father of his son, who had just re- 
turned from a visit to that city. “ Yes, Sir; part of 
the time by two policemen.” 
ean _ 
To have fish at supper, jyst drop them a line. 
om ~~ hina. 





Kentucky paper, in reporting a wedding, says that 

une bride — 4 not Sarticularty handsome, But the fa- 

ther threw in seven mules, and the husband was sat- 
————_—-—_——_—— 

A New Jersey man having heard that Columbus was 
in Ohio, immediately started out West to interview the 
«old man” about the voyage which resulted in the dis- 
covery of America. 

ee 

Mrs. Partington, while looking at a picture of Ww ash- 
ington in a —.. saw the name of the artist—Mr. 
Green—in the corner of it. After admiring it for some 
time, she at length remarked, ‘ Well, Mr. Green is not 
such a bad-looking chap, after all!” 

—_— - 

An Iowa merchant won't advertise in the papers, 
but paints on the fences, “Go tew Allen's for yer dri- 
goods.” 

When is fire like a bad husband ?—When it goes out 
at night. " 


A few weeks ago a well-known artist mde ad 
tures for: 
sn ted a merry 


to custom, thrown open his studio to 
i pevenn Ses es View of his 
the walls 0; cademy. represen 
ancing, host’s face beaming with re 
se eae to his ips. “I 
® friend, “ what on 
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how to account for the 
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PRACTICING FOR THE FIRST MATCH. 
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THE TARGETS. THE MARKER IN THE RAISED BUTT. 


THE MARKER IN, THE SCOBLE, OR SUNKEN BUTT. 


RANGE.—From Sxetcnes sY Tueo. R. Davis.—[Sre Pace 
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THE CREEDMOOR RIFLE 
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FRANK H. WALWORTH. 


We need not here repeat the story of the 
shooting of Mr. Mansriecp Tracy WaLWorTH 
by his son, Frank H., whose portrait is given 
on this page, as the painful details are already 
familiar to our readers. The Young man, who 
does not yet count twenty years, was arraigned 
on the 11th inst. in the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, and through his counsel, Mr. Garvin, 
interposed the plea of not guilty. He still main- 
tains the calm external demeanor which marked 
his conduct immediately after the tragedy, and 
appears towbe wholly insensible of the position in 
which his act has placed him. 


THE LATE MINISTER ORR. 


Tue remains of Hon. JAmes L. Orr, the late 
minister of the United States at St. Petersburg, 
arrived at this city in the German steam-ship 
Thuringia on the 10th inst. Or the following 
day they were taken to the Governor's Room, in 
the City Hall, under an escort of the Knights 
Templar, where the remains lay in state until 
two o'clock Friday afternoon, June 13. The 
coffin was laid upon a catafalque arranged for 
it. A withered wreath of laurel leaves, with 
occasional flowers, which had been deposited on 
the coffin in St. Petersburg, rested upon it still, 
encircling the inscription on the plate, which read 
as follows : 

JAMES LAWRENCE ORR, 


BorN IN CRAYTONVILLE, S.C, 
MAy 12, 1822, 
Diep at St. Peterssure, } Al a } 1873, 
t Mays, j5°’* 


AGED 51 YEARS. 


The two dates of death on the plate are em- 
ployed in consequence of Russia's still adhering 
to the old system of chronology. The lower date 
gives the time according to the new style. 

The body was not exposed to view, owing to 
the length of time which has elapsed since death, 
but a large number of persons passed through 
the room to look at the coffin. Our illustration 
shows the scene in the Governor's Room, where 
the remains were deposited. 


The funeral services took place on Friday, the 


13th inst., in Dr. Hepworrn’s church, under 
the auspices of the Masonic fraternity, and 
were attended by large delegations from Ma- 
sonic bodies throughout the country. 


THE CREEDMOOR RIFLE RANGE. 

Tue efficiency of the rifle as a military weapon 
was first recognized in the Indian wars which 
marked the early settlement of this country, and 
confirmed by the experience of our war of inde- 
pendence against England; but although our 
military snecesses in the earlier part of our his- 
tory were largely due to the skill in its use dis- 
played by our ancestors, no public recognition 
has been given by our citizens of the fact that 
the change in the habits of the American people 
is rapidly depriving them of that proficiency in 
arms which once formed one of thé great ele- 
ments of our national strength. We have ceased 
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FRANK H. WALWORTH.—[From a Puorocraru sy Denison, Atsany, New York.) 


to be *‘a nation of marksmen,” as we were once 
proud to be called. This is the more to be re- 
gretted as the introduction of breech-loading arms 
of long range and precision has made the marks- 
man’s skill in time of war even more important 
now than it was under the old system. ‘The re- 
cent European wars show that the rapidity of fire 
which makes these weapons so formidable in the 
hands of trained marksmen results in a waste 
of ammunition by those unfamiliar with their 
use, which may leave an army helpless at the 
decisive moment of a battle. 
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Other nagjons, recognizing these facts, have 
long since established a thorough system of in- 
struction in rifle practice. France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and, above all, England and Cana- 
da, unite in giving to rifle practice a leading po- 
sition in their systems of military training. In 
the latter countries the success that has been 
attained, not only in producing good marksmen, 
but in making the subject popular among the 
people at large, has been vety great. ‘The Wim- 
bledon contests in England are too well known 
to need description, and 150,000 trained rifle- 


[From a Sxercu sy Tuo. R. Davis.) 
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THE BODY LYING IN STATE IN THE GOVERNOR'S 


men are a standing proof of their value. So, on 
our northern border, Canada boasts her 40,000 
skilled shots, and has her annual local, provin- 
cial, and Dominion matches, by which their skill 
is maintained. 

In our own country, on the other hand, where 
the whole system of national defense is based 
upon the levying of volunteers in eases of emer- 
gency, this important branch of militaf# instruc- 
tion is entirely neglected. Our War Department 
does not even ce the excellent system 
adopted over ten years ago, but sends raw re- 
cruits, who have yever fired a shot, against In- 
dians who are familiar from boyhood with the 
rifle. In the National Guard of New York and 
other States a similar apathy has prevailed, so 
that it has been the rule, not the exception, for 
a man to serve out his full term of enlistment in 
their ranks without firing a shot. 

To provide a remedy for this fatal defect, a 
number of gentlemen, more or less intimately 
connected with State and national military af- 
fairs, formed in this city in 1871 ** The Nation- 
al Rifle Association.” It was designed to be, 
and bids fair to become, the parent of many sim- 
ilar associations throughout the country. Its 
principal aim is the encouragement of rifle prac- 
tice in New York and other States of the Union. 
Regarding skill in marksmanship as the most 
important part of a soldier's drill, the association 
seeks to introduce a national system of ritle prac- 
tice, and to encourage ‘‘aiming «and position 
drill.” Its promoters also desire to facilitate 
the establishment of rifle ranges throughout the 
State, and the issue of ammunition, targets, and 
other appurtenances required for their use, to- 
gether with the offering of prizes beth by the 
State and by individuals, to the best marksmen. 

The association also in making up its 
prize list, to offer many small prizes, to be shot 
for in a number of different matches, in prefer- 
ence to offering a few large prizes in a single 
competition, deeming it wiser to afford many a 
chance of winning a prize, and thus encourage 
average marksmen, than to have a few (perhaps 
** professionals”) carry off every thing. For mil- 
itary reasons it restricts its competitors to sifles 
not exceeding ten pounds in weight, and rules 
out all telescopes, hair-triggers, and artificial 
rests. For similar reasons its main prizes are 
offered only to members of the National Guard, 
and are required to be shot for with the régula- 
tion military rifle. 

‘The association has been incorporated by the 
Legislature, and has received a State grant of 
5,000, which, with $5000 from the city of 
New York, and a similar sum raised by the as- 
sociation itself, places it upon a sound financial 
The ct a for rifle practice, of which 
we give an illustration on page 556, are situated 
at Creedmoor, Queens County, Long Island, 
upon the Long Island Central Railroad, twelve 
miles from Hunter's Point. ‘These grounds are 
admirably adapted for the purpose for which 
they have been selectes. As level as a billiard- 
table, they afford twenty separ each 
of which can be used from one hundred to a 
thousand yards, and without the use of elevated 
firing sts inds, found ne cessary upon most English 
and Canadian ranges. In addition, ample room 
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TARGETS, 


is left for ‘* pool” targets and a ‘* ranning man,” 
as well as for camp purposes and distance drill. 
The grounds being a perfect plain has compelled 
the association, in order to insure safety, to 
construct an embankment twenty-five feet high 
and five hundred and seventy feet long, requir- 
ing over 27,000 cubic yards of earth. 

['wenty separate ranges have been laid out, 
nine of which will be operated upon the ‘‘ Sco- 
ble,” or sunken pit, system of marking, and eleven 


composed of iron slabs bolted together, so as to 
allow of their size being altered at pleasure. We 
give on this page diagrams of two of these tar- 
gets. No. 1 represents a third-class target, six 
feet by four feet in size, the centre (C) being two 
feet square, the bull’s-eye (B) eight inches square. 
This diagram, viewed at a distance of nine feet, 
represents the apparent size of the target at 150 
No. 2 represents a second-class target, 
six feet square—the centre four feet, and the 
bull’s-eye two feet Square. This diagram, viewed 
at a distance of twelve feet, shows the apparent 
size of the target at 400 yards, 

These grounds are now completed, and open 
tomatches. Gold badges and money prizes, va- 
rying from five dollars to one hundred and fifty, 
constitute the incentives to the exhibition of skill 
in marksmanship. For the benefit of spectators 
we will add that the results of shots wi'l be sig- 
naled from the butts by means of different col- 
ored disks, as follows: White disk, shot in the 
bull’s-eye, value 4; red disk, shot in the centre, 
value 3; black disk, shot in the outer (A), value 
2. Each competitor is allowed five rounds, with 
the privilege of two sighting shots. 

The association, under the presidency of Col- 
onel Wiiiiam C, Cuurcu, begins its operations 
under the most favorable auspices. Its aims are 
of great importance from many points of view, 
and it deserves, as it will doubtless receive, the 
hearty support of the community. 


BROKEN-KNEED FRIENDS. 


Ir any one wishes to obtain the reputation of 
being a philanthropist and a philosopher com- 
bined, there is no surer way of his attaining the 
desired end than by expatiating on the different 
treatment which a man receives when he is sail- 
ing on the glistening sea of prosperity and when 
he is battling with the black waves of adversity. 
It is always a sure card to play to talk about 
how one’s friends drop off when they discover 
that there is a probability that, instead of getting 
any thing out of him, he may want to drag some- 
thing from them. It is not by any means diffi- 
cult to point the moral to the effect that it is 
shown that they never love one for himself, but 
that their affection is, at the best, a somewhat 
refined description of that kind known as ‘‘ cup- 
board love.” 

People, when dealing with this matter upon 
abstract grounds, have nothing but compassion 
for the unfortunate and condemnation for the 
prosperous friends. This is unjust, and the 
large majority of the world acknowledges the 
fact by making its practice wonderfully at vari- 
ance with its precept. 

rhe truth is, that a great portion of those per- 
sons who come to grief show few traits of char- 





part to slight him, apparent in your not having 
asked him to meet some one else. If you do not 
pass him the compliment at all, you must expect 
henceforward to be considered his most bitter 
foe. When, during the progress of a conversa- 
tion, you venture to express an opinion contrary 
to another which he has enunciated, he persuades 
himself that you are vaunting your superiority at 
his expense. But, because you have money and 
he has not, he is not going to allow himself to be 
put upon, and so he does battle with you in a 
manner that is, to say the least of it, extremely 
vigorous. In his dormant moments he is con- 
tinually explaining how very impotent he is, and 
how he can not, of course, expect to do as you 
and the rest of the werld can. He knows that 
he is an utterly insignificant being, and that 
though he may have brains and a fine nature, he 
must be taught to appreciate this fact. But he 
thanks goodness that teaching is unnecessary, as 
he has learned the lesson sufficiently well. 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 


Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost-bites, caked-breasts, - 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have sincé the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—{Con.] 











MAISON DE BLANO, PARIS. 
Amone the first-class establishments in the capital 
of France, I recommend most particularly to my lady 
readers who may go to Paris, by no means to omit a 
visit to the Grande Maison de Blane, 6 Boulevart des 
Capucines, This important house contains all that 
good taste has yet created in the way of Linen, Table 
Linen, Embroidered Curtains, Guipures, Fine Under- 
clothing, Lace Head-dresses, Laces, Trousseaux, and La- 
dies’ Cloaks. ‘a 
A few days ago I was one of the few privileged per- 
sons who visited the galleries of lace curtains which 
the Grande Maison de Blanc sends to the *‘ Vienna Exz- 
hibition.” These magnificent productions were exposed 
in two large halls, where they were visited by the most 
elegant ladies of Paris, among whom I noticed a large 
part of the American colony. All th@e marvels of 
French manufacture, veritable artistic chefs-d’euvre, 
have excited the admiration of the élite of the French 
society, as well as the high praise of the President of the 
Republic. Among the other visitors of distinction were 
all the princes and princesses of Orleans,—[Ezchange.} 
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Ir an article is to be judged by its popularity or suc- 
cess, the Wilson Sewing-Machine is certainly ahead of 
all competitors, as all the other companies’ increase 
combined does not reach one-half of 4100 per cent. We 
would advise our readers to cal] and see a machine 
that can achieve such wonders, at the office of the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Co. Sold complete for $50, 
and warranted for five years. Salesroom at 707 Broad- 
way, New York, and in all other cities in the United 
States. The Company want agents in country towns. 
—[Com.] 
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Mosquito Nets—Patent Adjustable, from 
$3 50 upward. Dealers supplied. G. L. Ketty 
& Co., 724 Broadway, N. ¥.—[Com.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





AN Accurate and Comprehensive Idea 
of the new method of curing Hernia is a very val- 
uable item of knowledge to every ruptured person. 
The New Elastic Truss, without metal springs, is worn 
with comfort night and day, retaining the Rupture se- 
curely at all times, and soon effects a permanent cure, 





acter, when in the midst of their misfortunes, 
calculated to endear them to the hearts of those 
with whom they constantly associate. Your 
broken-kneed friend is, more often than not, a 
carping, disagreeable fellow, always ready to make 
nasty remarks himself, but prepared to take in- 
stant offense at any thing smart that may be said 
of him. ‘The true man bears his woes in as be- 
coming a manner as possible, not caring to go 
about demanding sympathy and substantial rec- 
ygnition of his misfortunes, and losing patience 
if this be not immediately extended to him, 
The broken-kneed friend, on the ofher hand, is 
continually raving of his troubles, and pointing 
out, with tiresome pertinacity, how he is answer- 
able for none of them. According to his own 
showing, he has been the most prudent, talented, 
and conscientious man that ever lived. Hint 
that he has, perhaps, failed in a matter of judg- 
ment, and though such is undoubtedly the case, 
he will work himself up into a tremendous fume, 
and rail against what he describes as your flinty- 
heartedness and calm insolence in a manner that 


Sold at a reasonable price. It is sent by mail every 
where by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, 
N. Y., who supply their Descriptive Circulars free on 
application. 


he Best Elastic Truss, without metal springs, 

is Pomeroy’s Exastio Rupture Beir, The best 
Trusses with metal springs are Pomeroy’s Wire Sparing; 
Russer Sroner and Finesr-Pap Txvusses. For - 
ticulars, address Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pomeroy’s TRUSSES ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

NRIVALLED and alone. 

CABLE SCREW WIRE 

never rip, leak, or come apart. Ask for them. One 
pair will satisfy any one that they have no equal. Look 
out for the Patent Stamp. 














ye the rich with few children it may do to buy ashoe 
without Tips; but, for those who are blessed with 
little money and many children it is ruinous to buy any 










(Ss MUSICAL ALMANAC sent free on application. 


e o 

Epilepsy or Fits. 

A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo es) OD 
Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published by 
Dr. O. Puzirs Brown. The prescription was discov- 
ered by him in such a providential manner that he can 
not conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it has 
cured every body who has used it for Fits, never hav- 
ing failed in a age case. The ingredients = | be 
obtained from any raggist. A copy sent free to all ap- 
plicants by mail. Ad Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 

21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





Diagrams of Targets 


made with a 
xemington Rifle. 


ot: Ten &%, 
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* REMINGTON’S ” 


Breech-Loading 
LONG BANGE MATCH RIFLES, 
Also, Sporting and Hunting and Target Rifles and Shot- 
Guns, Cartridges, Reloading Implements, 
Primers, &c., &c. 281 BROADWAY 
Armory, Ilion, N. ¥. New York, 


ADVANTAGE. 
Every advantage to be gained in Life Insurance is 
sccured under policies of the old 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1850. Cash assets, $4,000,000. $124 O02 
cash assets to every $100 liabilities. The most favora- 
ble terms are-made with successful Agents. Try us. 

A ply to the UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
C i ANY, 261-2-83 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


GORHAWS | 








Ink Warranted 
INDELIBLE. 
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Also, Ribbon Stamps. 


FOR SALE on Lookout Mountain, 
4 Tennessee, near Chattanc the 
property known as Lookout Mountain Educational In- 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of KOUT, one of the most 
pular resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 
y ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
nently suitable for a Sanitary Resort and Infirmary, 
for a Summer Hotel, or for a age Clltene, For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full particulars and 
Georrintion, with cut, address WILTSE & PRATT 
Real Estate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Write for a Price-List to J. Hi. JOHNSTON, 











Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 tc 150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 t0 
$75. Saroivers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Ma- 
terial, Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or 
elubs, Army Guns, Revolvers &c., bought or traded for. 
yaa f oe by express, C.O. D., to*be examined before 
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others than SILVER-TIPPED Shoes, 
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is startling, if not edifying. He does not only 
show his teeth to your face, but he has many a 
snap at you behind your back. You are, per- 
haps, prosperous, and he isn’t. But is that any 
merit of yours, think you? or is it any digeredit 
to him that he is not in the upper positi Not 
a bit of it. You have had luck, and he has not; 
that is your only superiority over him. It is not 
by any means agggasy matter to do him a kind- 
ne If you treat him gushingly, he is at once 
impressed with the firm conviction that you are 
endeavoring to patronize him—a sort of thing 
which he immediately resolves not to stand. If 
you adopt a calmer tone toward him, he jumps to 
the conclusion that you are a **stuck-up” snob, 
and are ashamed to fraternize with him on ac- 
count of his poverty. If you ask him to vour 
house to dinner, to mect certain other friends, 





FOR 


OUR NEW 
PIANO sT 


Practical Bac 





AFTER, 
Elegantly upholstered and plated; will fit any stool 
or ottoman ; is self-adjustable ; is endorsed by the most 


BEFORE AND 


eminent Pianists and Physicians. State color desired 
and on receipt of $3 50 we will-immediately send 
goats. J.N. MORSE & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
3 Temple Place, Boston, Special Terms to the Trade. 


PIMPLES. 


I will send (free) recipe for ~ VEGETABLE 
BALM, removin; im: Black Worms, Blotches, 
Freckles, Moths, an Diseases of the Skin, leay- 
ing it clear, and with a healthy glow. Also, sure pro- 
cess for fine growth of Hair on bald heads or smooth 
faces. THOS. F, CHAPMAN, Chemist, 197 Broad- 








the probability is that he detects a desire on your 


way, New York. Post-Office Box, 5128, 





CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 


Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


- LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 








Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
Honse, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
for itself the first time used. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress, safely packed, upon receipt of 50 cents and let- 
ter stamp, by ALVAN L, LOVEJOY, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 


CURED !—For circular and price, address 

ASTHMA 8, C. Urman, Punapmurutss Pa. f 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR sc Sonam Puiiaacianie 

XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Jouy P. Moore's 

Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive, &@™ Send for Circular, 





HE NORTH AMERICA LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, of New York, 
would like to make engagements with intelligent, 
trustworthy, and active men throughout the coun- 
try, to act as Agents for the Company. Its Special 
Feature is the Registry System originated by this 
Company, and now practiced under the General 
Laws of the State of New York. Jt has also 
adopted the Tontine Plan, which, used with the 
Registry System, makes @ strong and attractive 
JSeature. * 
Assets, nearly $6,000,000. 
The Company is purely mulual, 
Issues all kinds of Policies and Annuity Bonds. 
For particulars, address 


NortTH AMERICA 


Lire InsuraNce Company, 
17 & 19 Warren St., N. Y. City. 
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Will Fit any Window and last a Life Time. 


N. E. COR. SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND MAR- 
KET STREETS, 

a s 5 Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL. 


ce [ce Cream Freezer. 


Tingley’; ] roduce a finer quality of Cream 
ts less 7.0 Potent, wt labor, than any other Freezer 
e. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season in saving of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS é. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 


ROTECT your 
Child's %, 
sight. Novelty Car- 

with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 
(= Price $18 00, 
, Old Style Perambula- 
© tors from $7; Central 











aping Horses, &Toys. 

Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
= i. 512 Broadwa — 
= —-~ §t. Nicholas Hote 
(Patent Canopy put on any carriage.) 


“To Have a Cricket 


“ON THE HEARTH, 18 THE LUOKIEST THING IN THE 
*“ worip.”—Chas, Dickens. The large illustrated fam- 
ily —*Tue Criokrt on THs Heartn”—only $1 a 
year. A $5 CHROMO FREE, Great success. 
100,000 sold. 16 pages, crowded with freshest stories, 
&c. Will pay one Gen’l Agent in each county a monthly 
cash salary. Send $1 for Sout Outfit (chromos, sam- 
Apply now for territory. We send 
this paper 3 mos, for 25c. Object, to introduce. 
Try it. Jones & Hapwey, Pub’rs, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ARE 
Found only in the 








“ y or” Easy to te, cuts 14 

Vict inch swath, mows veal 
ven ground as smooth! 

LAWN as level, and more need 


MOWER. 





out of order. Fully war- 
ranted. Examine this 
machine before purchas- 
ing any other. For sale 
by Hardware Dealers 
= generally. Circulars and 
all information from the 


Arbeiter Lawn Mower Co., Hartford, Conn. 





~ _ : ~ 
me URE HOTEL, 
FIRE ISLAND, 
Is now open for Guests, 
Through Tickets and Baggage Checked by Trains of 
SOUTH-SIDE RAILROAD, 
leaving South Eighth Street, Williamsburgh, at 8-30 


A.M. and 4 P.M. 
D. 8. & SAMMIS, Proprietor. 





Asbestos Roofing 


Send for fo eee Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
to General 





Merchants & Dealers. 


H. W. JOHNS, 
87 g@faiden Lane, N. ¥. 


PRINTING. 


SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS 
New and valuable invention. Every busi- 
ness man should have — hard 4 
Outfits from 810 upwards. Send stam, 
Sor Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cuts Fe. 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 


Liberal Inducemen 
For Sale by 














* feet, arm-pi S TOILE 
POWDER page § Perfect Remedy. SOLD 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


Hard-Wood Lumber, 
IN LOGS, PLANK, BOARDS, 
AND VENEERS. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E.R. 
ga Orders by mail ‘promptly and faithfully executed. 
we Inclose 8c. stamp f for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ROGERS 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 


A New Group, Price $18, 
e Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
Ni Catalogue and Price-List to 

== JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ACRES !—CHEAP FARMS! The 
Cheapest Land in Market, for sale by 
the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, in 
the Great Platte Valley! 3 ,000,000 ACRES in 
CENTRAL NEBRASKA now for sale in tracts of 
~~ acres and upward on five and ten years’ credit at 
r cent. No advance interest required. MILD AND 

HEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN 
ABUNDANCE OF GOOD WATER. THE BEST 
MARKET IN THE WEST! The Great Minin aw 
gions-of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada 
su J by the farmers in ‘the Platte Valley. Sole 

DIERS TLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF 160 
ACRES. tt BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FOR ALL. Millions of acres of choice 
Government Lands open for entry under the Home- 
stead Law, near this Great Railroad with good markets 
and all the conveniences of an old settled country. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. Sectional 
maps, y howine the exact location of land; also, new 
edition of Descriptive Pamphlet with New Maps Mailed 
Free every where. Address 

O. F. — Land Commissioner, 


R. R. Co., Omana, Nen. 
* THE FAMILY 
Cherry-Stoner. 











7 THE FAVORED » ene 


12,000 000 : 
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& The only practical Cheney ineuee made. It leaves 
the fruit plump and round, with its juices preserved. 
Sold in all markets. Send $1 00 for sample. 

D. H. GOODELL, Sole Manufacturer, 55 
Chambers Street, N. Y. Works at Antrim, N. H. 

P. 8.—Also, Sole Manufacturer of Lightning and 
Turn-Table Ap le-Parers, Lightning each ‘arers, 
and Climax Apple-Corer and Slicer. 


a NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
’ NESS PURPOSES, 

And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
ay Broadway & 88 Mercer 8t., N. Y. A ents, Kel- 


Howell, « lay , Philadelphia; J.F. wards, St. 
Touis, Mo Rall ellogg, Chicago, I Send for 


ore ha ~ Eg 




















LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely —— upon receipt 

of by 00 (Two), b 
LVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
.* rietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 


' al price to dealers. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A Splendidly Illustrated eee p devoted entirely to 
Poultry. $125 a year. Send 10 cts. for a 6 ies 
copy. Address POULTRY W ORLD, Hartford, Conn. 








TATE ‘RIGHTS for Sale. Our 
Patent Collar; also, our 
Patent Detachable Clasp 
Collar Button, Send Stam 
for Circular. FLATLEY & MA 
»P. 0. Box 96, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








STAMMERING sorites.and,perae- 
pense of only $2. Send stamp for Circular to 
De. ROCKW ELL, 53 Wood St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A New and Wonderful Method of showing 

GHOSTS in man's house without the 

aid of # medium. a] pate pa 7 and 

a great development ical science. 

right secured. Sent Shae mail for 50 ct, 
M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, BR. I. 














ORAINERS eee 
Trou: 

al with the Pa’ 
pl A J Guaisiys Foots. Send stamp 


out all their Best GRADING in 








STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented, 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 

Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place. N. Y. 


DICTURES, Frames, &. All kinds’at Wholeenle 
P Winen Send tor Catal G. E. PERINE. 
. ls fenie 8 Street, New You” 


«| 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Frit any Freure, and 
are fitted with the ome accuracy, 80 as Ww be ad- 
age = by the most hexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape nd the body 
under the arms, acroas the larges Part Of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches ah y- te prallest of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around th the body 
ander the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





rol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.......... Sasnase No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ot 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for gif from 2 to 
pb A title papel sae rs, ore “ 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND W .-Y" 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ik na siete nies Abana ne ania deanek “@ 


JACKET (for boy — 4 ~ 9 years rd) sso, @ 


fm 8 to ‘15 years ad baa Caseeneaieeahenee * 38 


” Yoke Slip, Night Sli Dy Pottionsh and Shirt).. 85 
LADY'S W: ATTEAU WRAPPER............. Noes 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old)........ “44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP. .......ccccccscceces . 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt bs anatehice’ “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 7 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over- skirt, aud - 


der yl = irl 5 Xi » - years old) .. so ¢ 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER....-........-., “4 
LADY'S NGRETE (Dresing 3 Sacque, Corset 
Gowes, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
NES OS Rar Sere “¢ 
SLEEV ELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 
Enc « ccncenses cesmanaieiness xh at _ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-akirt and Walking GENE sar aneecats~> * 20 


VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt ae from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 9 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. 
POINTED CAPE, hay + hea Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walkin ¢ 
ALBERT VICTOR 


( 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
fesse Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
er M4 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... * © 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
ray 1 Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 


old) 

BAS SUE, with Grecian ys Open-front Over- 
ekirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt . 

PRINC E POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 

DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ *°* @ 


DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKBT, — 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIR “ @ 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE a SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old).............-++. “4 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQti, — Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 


sta! spmmnaemed REDINGOTE WALK- 
it SE tttntie costhieniiueesns tee beeemnides . 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ = @ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
pe” ER “ 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... * 61 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walkin DR veces. cocccceesetenbdece * 2) 
a WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years — Fe. “ 18 
SLEkVE LESS J ACKET WALKING SUIT.... 


CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING | 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE- BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT..........-...-5 « 98 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 2% 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Patterns i be sent for $200. No patterns separated 


or exchan 

In orde’ = please Bt the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and ms st Measure. Dealers sfipplied 
at the usual disco 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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MAGIC LANTERNS ff 


STEREOPTICONS, &c., &c. New slides at greatly 







reduced prices. A very fitable business for a man 
with capital. Send stamp for Cntelogse. 
w. ITCHELL McALLISTER, 


sit Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MANN’S DOUBLE ‘TROLLING-' “SPOON. 





Superior to all others for catch mal, ate 
Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. By price $1 00. 









You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class Toe Octave Piauos for $2900 
We y= leas 
to make an 600 Piano sol 
100 htas all of = — 

rf ct. profit. e have 

o Agee, but bip direct to fami- 
lies at F P and warrant 
ustrated cir- 















cular, in which we Tefer to over 
&c. (some whom you may 
in 44 ste and Territories. 

* U.S. Plano Cow, 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
on Earth. ¢#* Sent on trial three months for 10 
cents. T. 8S. coon, 767 Broadway, N. W. 


-, TOUPEES, &e, we = maker, 
6 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. “ ‘* Bnongh said.” 





















WOODWARD'S 
NATIONAL 


ARCHITECT. 


1000 W onxine Drawings. 
Plans, Details, 
Specifications& estimates 

WELVEDoLLARSpost-p’d 


1000Diagrams, illustra- 
MONCETON’S ( heen Deanohes ofCom. 


NATIONAL alin Peaectne ead 
BUILDER, /| building, & 


Twetve Dotans, post~ 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 SiO. 


1} 


i 
J 


i] 





4 ents Wanted, male: or temale, to 
our Patent pry nate oe Holder, Thread Cut- 
ter, andN reader combined. Just 
out. Sample box of 2 styles by mail, 25c. 
Also, other novel —_ for Circulars. 
Address PLUMB & CO., Phila, Pa. 


To Sell our New Book, now ready, 


1000 The Rebel General’s 
AGENTS A true Loyal Bride. late 


civil war. Send stamp for Circular. 
—— 





W. J. HOLLAND & CO. 
Springfield, Maas., or Chicago, Ill 


Books Sent Free for 
PROF. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, W omanhood, and their 
Mutual Inter-relations; Love, 
Its Laws, Power, &c. 

Agents are selling from 20 to 30 copies of this 
work a day, and we send a Suns book free to 
any Book Agent. Address, stati rience, &c. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING C Phil adelphia, Pa 


7 ‘ | BOOK ‘AGENTS are wanted 
W 4 NI ED. to sell papas Standard Works by 
subscription, Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopaedia of Biblica Theological, and Eccle- 
xiastical Literature; T he Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirab! 
adapted for Theological Students and others to ‘sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
new and popular books, just published, viz. : Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washinaton, b 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; with 
a Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff’s 
California, Ene rgetic persons can make the business 
very lucratives For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Book Agents—‘**‘ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues 


UNDER THE SEAS” 


Is an entire NOVELTY in Subscription Books. MIL- 

LIONS will read it. Wonderful, exciting, fascina- 

ting, instructive. 110 full-page illustra- 

tions, First edition already exhausted. Outselis 

every thing yet! Agents wanted East, West, North, 
and — ull Ba con! free. Address 

. SMITH & CO Publishers, Boston, Mass, 

DORN. you R HOMES with the new Chro- 

mo “‘ Awake” and “ Asleep.” Sells like wild fire. 

The pair sent for 50 cents. A large discount to agents. 

Address W. F. CARPENT R, Foxboro, Mass. 


Ww4 NTED—A Case of Diseased Kidneys or Blad- 
der that Constitution Water will not cure. 
Address P. O. Box 1568, New York. 


ALL AGENTS, X."<3'« 
make a mistake if they fail to write sth si. TAY. 


LOR & CO., Boston or C hicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


GENTS AND. SA LESMEN.—Most fortu- 
nate chance to make money pleasantly, respecta- 
bly, surely. $50 weekly, without fail. Address for 
Circulars, 0. F. TEM LETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 








4 GE N T'S, | —Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 
York, for best selling book published, 
$30a weel eek and expenses, Salary or Commission. 


$5 t per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 ple, of ejther sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for us sia their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
de, Particulars free, Address G. Stinsan & Co., Portland, Maine, 


FANTED! Agents t to sell | our r Rubber Stamps and 
e novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
., 97 W. Lombard 8t., Baltimore, Md. 


PER WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 
Every thing furnished and expenses paid. 





p AC ULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. — 


Brie 


$475 wt pe as m flour. ” di 


9 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
12 $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BATA 


mts wanted. Business new 
E &CO., 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ach Week.—A 
timate. TU 


nts. Articles new, and 
. LININGTON, Chicago. 








R. 
Hanrer’s Macazine, Ove Year......$400 
Haneer'’s Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrrn’s Macaztne, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for One year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexy, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Sageaion, within the United States, is % cents a 
year; on the Weekly and cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 94 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


States lo 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is 


fied, it is understood that the eu’ tion for the Magazine begins 
with the current V. ames 1. — beet or Basar, with the Number 
next after the date 

In spain b oan. a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisrne tx Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Haxrer’s Bazar. 
*s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
outst Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each aera 


Address HARPER & 4 BROTHERS, New York. 








BUILDING PAPER! 


For 8 yy 
and Circulars prep yay py hy 


N. ¥., or liock River Parcz Co., 


and as a substitute for Plastering 
Chicago. 




















Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tf? Haxrres & Beorusss will send either of the 
Jollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on Peon ¢ of the price. 


et?” Harren's Cavarceve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





I. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE for July. 

IL. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joux W. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Nearly Ready.) 
Il. 

| GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Peau Crown 8vo," 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 60. 
IV. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide® 
through France Belgium, Holland, ny, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, E Egypt, Sree, Turke reoce, 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark k, Sweden, bie and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pewnzoxe Fet- 
nivex. Twelfth Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plane of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00, 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spenoxs F. Bax, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pes 
Cloth, $2 00, (Uniform with the Annual Recora 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 ov. f 

VL 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happingss. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. llustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. VI 


FARM BALLADS. By W..t Caxteron. I)ustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Ilumiuated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

VIL 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cares Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 

IX. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuarirs Havwoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Aseociation.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


xX. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Fren- 
Erick Arnotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freverio Hupson. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $5 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


nants & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage ye prepaid, on receipt of price, 





1, 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxix Criiine, Aathor of 
“The Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “ Moon- 
stone," “‘Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


2. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Farsron, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “ Blude-o'-Grass,"” &c. 
Dlustrated. 8Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


. 8. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Parw, Author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” “ Ceci!’s Tryst,” “ Found Dead,’ 
“One of the Family, leg _' Beygaz on Horseback,” 

&c., &c. 8Svo, Paper, 25 — 


OLD KENSINGTON. By Mise Tusoxrnay, Author 
of “The Village on the C af, " &c. Illustraied. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


5. 

KENELM Sepak : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. By E. L. Burwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
‘Pelham, ” “Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,’ 
&e. Popular Edition, + Paper, 75 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $7 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 
thor of “ Christie’s Faith,” “ Mattie: a Str 
Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. lilustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 7B cents. 


TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Rrapnon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘ Dead -Sea ay 
“ Birds of Prey,” “‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
Illustrated. 6vo, _s. 7 cents. 


By F. W. Bepmeey, Se 
No 


““ 


GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle. 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Gronur 
a, Author of ; Bede,” “ The Mill on the 

* “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 50, 
evar Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 60; Cloth, $2 00. 
9. 

ROBIN GRAY. By Cuarves Gronon, “ Author of 
“Por the King,” and “For Lack of Gold.” 8y0, 
Paper, 50 cents. " 

’ 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. By Annit THoMAs, Aa- 
thor of ‘Maud Mohan,” “Denis Donne,” “ False 
Colors,” “Played Out,” “The Dower House,” “Theo 
Leigh,” “Only Herself," “ Playing for High Stakes,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 7 B cents. 

; F. J. K ALDENBERG, 

mamafacturer of all kinds of 

Meerschaum Goods & Amber 

Work. Repairing, ye ha 

Wax & new process, Ambe 

&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists, Box i 

Store 71 Nasean, cor. John, and 4 & 6 John. Street, near 

Broadway. Newport, No. 5 Travers ers Block, R. RL 


$25 A A DAY. Agent Tigh Sey 
AGENTS Beet scigios Conte st, 8. ¥- 
MONEY Check Outi eae 
full particulars FR a, Mase. 

Constitution 


WET not one. {nae ix 1568, N.Y. 
SEE, write De. DODGE, Of Humao Blood Ex- 











































Dropsy Cure notoriety. 
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A VERY DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 

**T mean to say this er—hic—Civil Damages Law very just and 
ve I bin disgracing myself an’ bringing poverty an’ 
sum one orter 


} 


ATED GENTLEMAN. 
c at me—here ha 
. an’ every body connected with me; an’, by Jove! 


look 
wife an’ family 
- for it—hic 


aaa SPRINGS, N.Y. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


BRESLIN, GARDNER, & CO., Proprietors. 
famous Hotel will re-open for the coming season on June Ist, refitted and improved 
and adapted in every way to the comfort of guests. 


pense has been’ spared to make it the most comfortable and elegant, as well as the coolest, 


Hotel at 


Now 





nt 
throughout, 


paratog a Springs. 

‘The Parlors and Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, and, as well as the principal 
Rooms, have been refurnished in theiewest and latest style. 

Che Bath-Rooms and Water-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been entirely removed ; 
and, instead, they have been p lec ed in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Walnut 
and M ren amply drained, and altogether finished in a manner inferior to no city establishment. . 

Che immense Dining Hall—two hundred feet by fifty-five—as alsO the extensive range of Parlors, 
have been fitted up with Crystal Chandeliers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three 
Crystal Sunlights, will produce a brilliancy of effect that can be more easily imagined than expressed. 

, James H. Breslin will throughout the season be present and give his personal attention to 
the care and reception of all who will favor the Hotel with their patronage. 

With a desire to’attract as many as possible during the months of June and September, which 


at far the pleasantest months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the 
Vi f Board 
\ plan_of the 


for those months at very reasonable rates. 
various Rooms of this extensive establishment can be seen at the Metropolitan 
Hotel and Gilsey House, Broadway, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, with Board, can be en- 
w and at any time throughout the season. 
A new and spacious Dining Hall has also been added for the special convenience of children 
ittendant nurses and serve ants, and accessible to parents at all times, thus supplying a 
‘*t which has long been nee eded, and which can not fail to be appreciated. 


W t 1 
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WICKES’ | WLECTIC OIL. 


RECEIVED THE 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872. 
AS THE 
and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Encomium.” 
It is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York. 


‘ | GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORNAMENTS, Organs & Melodeons, 


HE The Oldest, Largest, and Most viva Manufactory 


LGM §=— 52,000 


* Best 








ebg 


STATUARY, VASES, ow in use, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. No other Musical onan ever obtained the same 
st and most vase assortment of above in Ses ie eas popu eed 
t siates. Illustrated Catalogues, 20 x 14, con- ¢@~ Send for Price-Lists. 


s, with Price 1, ists, sent by mail on re- 
retygacd to purchasers). 


PEERLESS) 
Shirts, Collars, 

Cuffs, §& Drawers. 
UNION ADAMS & 6O., 
6837 BROADWAY. 
ALEX. HyDUNSCOMB, _ 
PLEASURE & TROTTING HARNESS, 


No. ry fe at Jones St., New York, 
The finest assortment of W hips ever offered. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


( i sz 00 (fo D 






VEE BACNTe,,,. 


INSURANCE CE COMPANY, 


Tie 


F ie to any ay Aguiar 37 or erie tot! the Company. — 


\HE largest retail ade ¢l clothing trade in 

the United States, is by Baldwin the Cloth- 
ier, North East Corner of Canal St. and Broadway, New 
York. The sales —exclusively retail—have reached 
over Seventeen thousand four hundred dollars in one 
day this Sammer. We say unhesitatingly that the 
readers of this Weekl find this famous house 
he in America for selecting Men's and Boys’ 
clothing, 








WEERLY. 


[J UNE 28 


8, 1873, 


s 








CHOICE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE. 





Comp’ the most esteemed editions of Saare piel, Historical, Botanical, Agricultural, and Architect- 
ural Works, with a fine array of ag <a OF PR. incl many of the Rare and — European 
Galleries from the time of Louis XIV., Pictorial Architecture, heology, Picturesque Voyages, Sceneries, 


| Pageants, Treatises on ee and 1 Sosiptare, Lives of Artists, &c. 


| Works on ty <a mre 

cludin, hy Chestens haticonets 
Mytho! oi EiSicarapn Poses é ‘oetry and a te Deome. Early V 
| Also embraci 


ling. 


| tion, Facetize, and “y~ : 
vate Co ect ons. 


Public Libraries and 
} EK 
| and 

Reviews, Magazines, and Encyclopedias. 


in collecting or enlarging their libraries. 


Being a Descriptive List, with prices annexed, of a } 
variety of books. Catalogues maili 


Established 1840. 
7 Bloomsbury Market, Oxford St., London. 


most recent issues of English and Continental publishers. kewise 
ALL IN A FINE TIBRARY CONDITION, and ready for the shelves of 


oh Maneteaines, Natural History and Gardening, PHYSICS, in- 


Northern Literature and 


Astronomy, Sciences, &c. 
Sports, and Amusements, 


oyages and Travels, Games, 


a ae variety of Standard and Miscellaneous Books in General Literature, including the 


an extensive collection of Works of Fic- 


attention is directed to owr varied and fine assortment of Theological Works, Greek and Latin Classics 
iscellanies, with Translations; Transactions of the yarious Learned 


Societies; French and Italian Books ; 


Having a London Branch, we are enabled to offer our importations, less the various commissions and 
fn colle paid to Agents by other dealers ; affording, in this respect, a favorable opportunity to American buyers 


NOW READY: 


London and New York Catalogues, 


e and valuable Invoice just received, comprising every 


gratis on application to subscri 


A. L. LUYSTER, 


Importer of English and Foreign Books, 


138 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





SAVAD R 





To Rational Invalids.—In sickness every portion of the body 
sympathizes with the seat of the disorder. 
form its functions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries, &c., are 
all more or less affected. 
the properties of a stomachic, an alterative, a purgative, a tonic, and a seda- 
tive to bring them back to their duty; and all these element 
and most effective forms, are united in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


the great Saline Remedy for Indigestion and all its concomitant conse- 
quences, Sold by all Druggists. 


When the stomach fails to per- 
These delinquents require a medicine combining 


8, in their purest 
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Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
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Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
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Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks, of iis own make, a’ 
No, 23 Union Square, New York, 
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Self-Measure for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts aad 
Collars sent free every where. 


. M. & WM. WARD, 


862 Beced war, cor, Union Square; 
387 Broadway, New York. 


Ask your Plumber for the 


People's Pumps, 
and send for a Circular. 

The best Force-Pumps in 
the market, and for sale ev=- 
ery where. Prices from #10 
to For Stock-yards 
Farms, House, an 
Greenhouses, The Out- 
Door -Pumps are Non- 
Freezing,and are i 
to wells from 6 to 100 ft. deep. 

W.S. BLUNT, 
77 Beekman St., New York. 
CONROY, O'CONNOR & CO., 
SAN Franoisoo, Can., 
Agents for States & Territories 
west of Rocky Mountains. 


“GAUZE MERINO 
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No, 637 BROADWAY. 








Priced Catalogues sent:to any-address, 10 cents each. 
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“* 2d. Optical Instruments .......... 107 
“* 3d. Stereopticons.............-+++ 9 «| 
* 4th. Physical Apparatus. . Ko aces apre 6 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


601 Broadway, New York; 924Chestnut St., Philada. 
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gal. ; $1 50 rbot. Entire invoice secu: 
ble Wines for sacramental ag 
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FINAL NOTICE. 


10,000 CASH GIFTS, $500.00. 


At thee THIRD GIFT CONCERT author- 
ized by the Legislature of y omg f for the benefit of 
the Public Library of that State, which will positively 
blic Library Hall, at Louisville, Ky., on 
‘Tuesday, July 8th, the following Cash Gifts will 
be distributed by lot among the ticket-hoiders : 

One Grand Cash Gift. 
One Grand Cash Gift. 
One Grand Cash Gift. 
One Grand Cash Gift. 
One Grand Cash bo 
One Grand Cash Gi 
24 Cash Gifts of 1,0 
50 Cash Gifts of 
80 Cash Gifts of 
100 Cash Gifts of 
150 Cash Gifts of 
590 Cash Gifts of 
9,000 Cash Gifts of 


Total, 10,000 Gifts, all Cash, 


come off in 









































$500,000 
Those who draw these gifts will be paid on present- 


ing or sending the lucky tickets to Room No. 4, Pub- 
lic Library Building, Louisville, Ky., where cash checks 
upon the Farmers’? and Drovers? Bank of 
y-, or sight drafts upon the Fourth National 
ank of N. W., at the option of the ticket- pe 
will be given for them. ie money to pay 
gifts in full is now in bank and ready for that pur 
pose, as will be seen by the following certificate o 
er: 


Lovursviiuk, Ky., April 7, 1873, 

THIS 18 TO. ‘CERTIFY THAT THERE IS 
THE FARMERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, TO THE 
CREDIT OF ME THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OF KENTUCKY, FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, WHICH HAS BEEN SET APART BY 
THE MANAGERS TO PAY THE GIFTS IN FUL 
AND WILL BE HELD BY THE BANK AND PAID 
OUT FOR THIS PURPOSE AN D THIS PURPOSE 
ONLY. 8. VEECH, Cashier. 

Only a few tickets are left unsold; but so long as 
any are on hand they will be furnished to those who 
first apply (orders accompanied by the 
money always{j having preference over 
agents) at the following rates: Whole Tick- 
ets, $10; Halves, $5, and ooeter $2 50; 
11 Whole Tickets for $100; 56 for $500, 
113 for $1000, and $575 for $5000. 

All orders for tickets or inquiries for information 
should be add to Hon. THOS, E. BRAM- 
LETTE, in charge of the aoe Office, Louisville, 
Ky. ; or, to THOS. H. HAYS & CO., in charge 
of Branch i Office, 609. Broadway, N. Y. 


Orricr or Farmers’ anv Drovers’ Et. 


‘Before You Start 


on a journey, buy an Accident Insurance Ticket of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


Assurance Co., of Hartford, Conn. 
Tickets for sale at Railway Stations. 
- 20 Cents a Day wi il buy $3000 insurance. 











AGENTS 1 WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 
DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YORK. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTIN4s, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


0 Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Mid. 


SPY-GLASSES. 


A large assortment. Write for Catalogue. 


W. Y. McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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SIR SAMUEL AND LADY BAKER. 


Sir Samver Ware Baker, K.C.B., eldest 
son of the late SamueL BaKER, Esq., of I horn- 
grove, Worcestershire, was born June 8, 1 82 1. “At 
en early age he showed a strong taste for adven- 
ture; and in ccmpany with his brother, Colonel 
Baxer, in 1848 he organized an extensive agri- 
cultural settlement in Ceylon, where he remain- 
ed for eight years. In 1861 he arranged an ex- 
pedition to Africa in hopes of meeting Captains 
Speke and Grant at the sources of the Nile. 
At Gondokoro he encountered those adventurous 
travelers; and then, in company with his wife, 
who has shared 2] his dangers with the utmost 
fortitude, he explored the western arm of the 
Nile, and discovered a large lake, which he named 
the Abert N'yanza. 

In September, 1869, he undertook the com- 
mand of an expedition to Central Africa under 
the auspices of the Khedive, who furnished him 
with 1000 picked Egyptian troops. Sir SAMUEL, 
who was accompanied by his gallant wife, in- 
tended to proceed up the White Nile, which, 
branching from Khartoum, runs out of the great 
lakes Victoria and Albert N’yanza, for the pur- 
pose of establishing Egyptian colonies at points 
in the interior, putting a stop to the slave-trade 
by which the Mohammedan world is mainly sup- 
plied with slaves. For many months past no 
dispatches have been received from the expedi- 
tion, owing to the failure of the communications 
in their rear, and this lack of news is doubtless 
due to the disquieting fact that the whole cru- 
sade is directly at variance with Egyptian pub- 
lic opinion, Baker may put down the slave- 
trade at a given spot, but it revives as soon as he 
is gone elsewhere. ; 

A short time since the interest felt regarding 
this perilous enterprise was greatly heightened 
by a report that Sir Samuxt, his wife, and the 
handful of followers which still remained to him 
had surrendered to their foes, and had then been 
murdered, ‘This report, which is understood to 
have emanated from private letters, was not con- 
firmed by subsequent advices; and later news 
represents that Sir Samuev and his party were 
recently all well at the station at Fatookra. 
Nevertheless there is some reason for anxiety 
in regard to their safety. The hostile tribes 
through which Sir Samuet had fought his way 
had closed in behind him and cut off his line of 
retreat, so that it was deemed advisable that the 
expedition sent for kis relief should endeavor to 
reach him, not from the north, but from the east 
coast, by way of Zanzibar, and previous news, 
declared to be authentic, represented Sir SamuEL 
and Lady Baker shut up in a small fort with 
thirty followers, in the midst of a region where 
every one interested in the slave-trade was their 
determined enemy. We have only to mention, 
in conclusion, first, that Sir Samver, in 1866, 
conferred an honor on the order of knighthood 
by accepting the dignity of K.C.B., and sec- 
ondly, that, unlike some famous travelers, he 
wields the pen as skillfully as the rifle, and has 
written most fascinating records of his various 
wanderings and adventures. His portrait and 
that of Lady Baxer will be found on page 561. 
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THE PARISIANS. 
By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 
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BOOK SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ir is the first week in the month of May, 1870. 
Celebrities are of rapid growth in the salons of 
Paris. Gustave Rameau has gained the position 
for which he sighed. ‘The journal he edits has 
increased its hold on the public, and his share of 
the profits has been liberally augmented by the 
secret proprietor. Rameau is acknowledged as 
a power in literary circles, And as critics be- 
longing to the same clique praise each other in 
Paris, whatever they may do in communities 
more rigidly virtuous, his poetry has been de- 
clared by authorities in the press to be superior 
to that of Alfred de Musset in vigor, to that of 
Victor Hugo in refinement—neither of which 
assertions would much, perhaps, shock a culti- 
vated understanding. 

It is true that it (Gustave’s poetry) has not 
gained a wide audience among the public. But 
with regard to poetry nowadays, there are plen- 
ty of persons who say as Dr. Johnson said of 
the verse of Spratt, **I would rather praise it 
than read.” 

At all events, Rameau was courted in gay and 
brilliant circles, and, following the general ex- 
ample of French /ittérateurs in fashion, lived 
well up to the income he received, had a de- 
lightful bachelor’s apartment, furnished with ar- 
tistic effect, spent largely on the adornment of 
his person, kept a coupé, and entertained profuse. 
ly at the Cafe Anglais and the Maison Dorée. 
A reputation that inspired a graver and more 
unquiet interest had been created by the Vi- 


comte de Mauléon. Recent articles in the Sens 
Commun, written under the name of Pierre Fir- 
min, on the discussions on the vexed question of 
the Plebiscite had given umbrage to the govern- 
ment, and Rameau had received an intimation 
that he, as editor, was responsible for the com- 
positions of the contributors to the journal he 
edited, and that though, so long as Pierre 
Firmin had kept his caustic spirit within proper 
bounds, the government had winked at the eva- 


sion of the law which required every political 
article in a journal to be signed by the real name 
of its author, it could do so no longer, “ Pierre 


Firmin” was apparently a nom de plume ; if not, 
his identity must be proved, or Rameau would 
pay the penalty which his contributor seemed 
bent on incurring. 

Rameau, much alarmed for the journal, that 
might be suspended, and for himself, who might be 
imprisoned, conveyed this information through 
the publisher to his correspondent Pierre Fir- 
min, and received the next day an article signed 
Victor de Mauléon, in which the writer pro- 
claimed himself to be one and the same with 
Pierre Firmin, and, taking a yet bolder tone 
than he had before assumed, dared the govern- 
ment to attempt legal measures against him. 
The government was prudent enough to disre- 
gard that haughty bravado, but Victor de Mau- 
léon rose at once into political importance. He 
had already in his real name and his quiet way 
established a popular and respectable place in 
Parisian society. But if this revelation created 
him enemies whom he had not before provoked, 
he was now sufficiently acquitted, by tacit con- 
sent, of the sins formerly laid to his charge, to 
disdain the assaults of party wrath. His old 
reputation for personal courage and skill in 
sword and pistol served, indeed, to protect him 
from such charges as a Parisian journalist does 
not reply to with his pen. If he created some 
enemies, he created many more friends, or, at 
least, partisans and admirers. He only needed 
fine and imprisonment to become a popular hero. 
A few days after he had thus proclaimed him- 
self, Victor de Mauléon, who had before kept 
aloof from Rameau, and from salons at which he 
was likely to meet that distinguished minstrel, 
solicited his personal acquaintance, and asked 
him to breakfast. 

Rameau joyfully went. He had a very nat- 
ural curiosity to see the contributor whose arti- 
cles had so mainly insured the sale of the Sens 
Commun. 

In the dark-haired, keen-eyed, well-dressed, 
middle-aged man, with commanding port and 
courtly address, he failed to recognize any re- 
semblance to the flaxen-wigged, long-coated, be- 
spectacled, shambling sexagenarian whom he 
had known as Lebeau. Only now and then a 
tone of voice struck him as familiar, but he 
could not recollect where he had heard the voice 
it resembled. ‘The thought of Lebeau did not 
occur to him; if it had occurred it would only 
have struck him as a chance coincidence. Ra- 
meau, like most egotists, was rather a dull ob- 
server of men. His genius was not objective. 
‘*T trust, Monsieur Rameau,” said the Vi- 
comte, as he and his guest were seated at the 
breakfast-table, ‘‘that you are not dissatisfied 
with the remuneration your eminent services in 
the journal have received.” 

‘The proprietor, whoever he be, has behaved 
most liberally,” answered Rameau. 

“*T take that compliment to myself, cher con- 
Srére, for though the expenses of starting the 
Sens Commun and the caution money lodged 
were found by a friend of mine, that was as a 
loan, which I have long since repaid, and the 
property in the journal is now exclusively mine. 
I have to thank you not only for your own brill- 
iant contributions, but for those of the col- 
leagues you secured. Monsieur Savarin’s piqu- 
ant criticisms were most valuable to us at 
starting. I regret to have lost his aid. But as 
he has set up a new journal of his own, even he 
has not wit enough to spare for another. Apro- 
pos of our contributors, I shall ask you to present 
me to the fair author of The Artist’s Daugh- 
ter. I am of too prosaic a nature to appreciate 
justly the merits of a roman; but I have heard 
warm praise of this story from the young—they 
are the best judges of that kind of literature ; 
and I can at least understand the worth of a 
contributor who trebled the sale of our journal. 
It is a misfortune to us, indeed, that her work is 
completed, but I trust that the sum sent to her 
through our publisher suffices to tempt her to fa- 
vor us with another roman in series.” 

‘** Mademoiselle Cicogna,” said Rameau, with 
a somewhat sharper intonation of his sharp 
voice, ‘*has accepted for the republication of 
her roman in a separate form terms which attest 
the worth of her genius, and has had offers 
from other journals for a serial tale of even 
higher amount than the sum so generously sent 
to her through your publisher.” 

‘* Has she accepted them, Monsieur Rameau ? 
If so, tant pis pour vous. Pardon me, I mean 
that your salary suffers in proportion as the Sens 
Commun declines in sale.” 

**She has not accepted them. I advised her 
not to do so until she could compare them with 
those offered by the proprietor of the Sens Com- 
mun, 

“* And your advice guides her? Ah! cher con- 
JSrére, you are a happy man—you have influence 
over this young aspirant to the fame of a De 
Staél or a George Sand.” 

‘‘T flatter myself that I have some,” answered 
Rameau, smiling loftily as he helped himself to 
another tumbler of Volney wine—excellent, but 
rather heady ! 

“*So much the better. I leave you free to 
arrange terms with Mademoiselle Cicogna, high- 
er than she can obtain elsewhere, and kindly 
contrive my own personal introduction to her— 





you have breakfasted already ?—permit me to 
offer you a cigar—excuse me if I do not bear 
you company—lI seldom smoke ; never of a morn- 
ing. Now to business, and the state of France. 
Take that easy-chair ; seat yourself comfortably. 
So! Listen! Ifever Mephistopheles revisit the 
earth, how he will laugh at Universal Suffrage 
and Yote by Ballot in an old country like France, 
as things to be admired by educated men, and 
adopted by friends of genuine freedom!” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Rameau. 

‘In this respect, at least, let me hope that I 
can furnish you with understanding. 
_ “* The Emperor has resorted to a Plébiscite— 
viz., a Vote by Ballot and Universal Suffrage— 





as to certain popular changes which circum- 
stances compel him to substitute for his former 
personal rule. Is there a single intelligent Lib- 
eral who is not against that Plébiscite ?—is there 
any such who does not know that the appeal of 
the Emperor to Universal Suffrage and Vote by 
Ballot must result in a triumph over all the va- 
riations of free thought, by the unity which be- 
longs to Order, coma The through an able man 
at the head of the state? The multitude never 
comprehend principles; principles are complex 
ideas ; they comprehend a ees idea, and the 
simplest idea is, a Name that rids their action of 
all responsibility to thought. 

“* Well, in France there are principles supera- 
bundant which you can pit against the principle 
of imperial rule. But there is not one Name 
you can pit against N; III; therefore I 
steer our little bark in the teeth of the popular 
gale when I denounce the Plébiscite, and Le 
Sens Commun will necessarily fall in sale—it is 
beginning to fall already. e shall have the 
educated men with us, the rest against. In every 
country, even in China, where all are highly ed- 
ucated, a few must be yet more highly educated 
than the many. Monsieur Rameau, I desire to 
overthrow the empire: in order to do that, it is 
not enough to have on my side the educated men, 
I must have the canatlle—the canaille of Paris 
and of the manufacturing _—. But I use the 
canaille for my purpose—I don’t mean to en- 
throne it. You comprehend ?—the canaille qui- 
escent is simply mud at the bottom of a stream ; 
the canaille agitated is mud at the surface. 
But no man capable of three ideas builds the 

and senates of civilized society out of 
mud, be it at the top or the bottom of an ocean. 
Can either you or I desire that the destinies of 
France shall be swayed by coxcombical artisans 
who think themselves superior to every man who 
writes grammar, and whose idea of a Common- 
wealth is the confiscation of private property ?” 

Rameau, thoroughly puzzled by this discourse, 
bowed his head, and replied, whisperingly, ‘‘ Pro- 
ceed. You are against the empire, yet against 
the populace! What are youfor? Not, surely, 
the Legitimists? Are you Republican, Orlean- 
ist, or what ?” i 

** Your questions are very pertinent,” answer- 
ed the Vicomte, courteously, ‘‘and my answer 
shall be very frank. I am against absolute rule, 
whether under a Bonaparte or a Bourbon. I 
am for a free state, whether under a constitu- 
tional, hereditary sovereign like the English or 
Belgian, or whether, Republican in name, it be 
less democratic than Constitutional Monarchy in 
practice, like the American. But as a man in- 
terested in the fate of Le Sens Commun, I hold 
in profound disdain all crotchets for revolutioniz- 
ing the elements of Human Nature. Enough of 
this abstract talk. To the point. You are of 
course aware of the violent meetings held by the 
Socialists, nominally against the Plébiscite, real- 
ly against the Emperor himself ?” 

“Yes, I know at least that the working class 
are extremely discontented ; the numerous strikes 
last month were not on a mere question of wages 
—they were against the existing forms of soci- 
ety. And the articles by Pierre Firmin which 
brought me into collision with the government, 
seemed to differ from what you now say. They 
approve those strikes; they appeared to sympa- 
thize with the revolutionary meetings at Belle- 
ville and Montmartre.” 

“* Of course! we use coarse tools for destroy- 
ing; we cast them aside for finer ones when we 
want to reconstruct. 

**T attended one of those meetings last night. 
See, I have a pass for all such assemblies, signed 
by some dolt who can not even spell the name 
he assumes—‘ Pom-de-Tair.’ A commissary of 

lice sits yawning at the end of the orchestra, 

is secretary by his side, while the orators stam- 
mer out fragments of would-be thunder-bolts. 
Commissary of police yawns more wearily than 
before; secretary disdains to use his pen, seizes 
his penknife and his nails. Up rises a 
wild-haired, weak-limbed silhouette of a man, 
and affecting a solemnity of mien which might 
have become the virtuous Guizot, moves this res- 
olution: ‘The French people condemn Charles 
Louis Napoleon III. to the penalty of perpetual 
hard labor.’ Then up rises the commissary of 
police, and says, quietly, ‘I declare this meeting 
at an end.’ 

“* Sensation among the audience—they gestic- 
ulate—théy screech—they bellow—the commis- 
sary puts on his great-coat—the secretary gives 
a last touch to his nails and pockets his pen- 
knife—the audience disperse—the silhouette of 
a man effaces itself—all is over.” 

** You describe the scene most wittily,” said Ra- 
meau, laughing, but the laugh was constrained. 
A would-be cynic himself, there was a something 
grave and earnest in the real cynic that awed him. 

‘* What conclusion do you draw from such a 
scene, cher poéte ?” asked De Mauléon, fixing his 
keen quiet eyes on Rameau. 

‘* What conclusions? Well, that—that—” 

** Yes, continue.” 

“That the audience were sadly degenerated 
from the time when Mirabean said to a Master of 
the Ceremonies, ‘ We are here by the power of 
the French people, and nothing but the point of 
the bayonet shall expel us.’” 

“Spoken like a poet, a French poet. I sup- 
pose og admire M. Victor Hugo. Conceding 
that he would have employed a more sounding 
phraseology, comprising more absolute ignorance 
of men, times, and manners in unintelligible met- 
aphor and melodramatic braggadocio, your an- 
swer might have been his; but pardon me if I 
add, it would not be that of Common-Sense.” 

“* Monsieur le Vicomte might rebuke me more 
politely,” said Rameau, coloring high. 

“* Accept my apologies ; I did not mean to re- 
buke, but to instruct. The times are not those 





of 1789. And Nature, ever repeating herself in 
the production of coxcombs and blotkheads, 


never repeats herself in the production of Mir. 
abeaus. ‘The empire is doomed—doomed, be. 
cause it is hostile to the free play of intellect, 
Any government that gives absolute preponder- 
ance to the many is hostile to intellect, for intel- 
lect is necessarily confined to the few. 

**Intellect is the most revengeful of all the 
elements of society. It cares not what the ma- 
terials through which it insinuates or forces its 
way to its seat. 

“*T accept the aid of Pom-de-Tair. I do not 
demean myself to the extent of writing articles 
that may favor the principles of Pom-de- Tair, 
signed in the name of Victor de Mauléon or of 
Pierre Firmin. 

**I will beg you, my dear editor, to obtain 
clever, smart writers who know nothing about 
Socialists and Internationalists, who therefore 
will not commit Le Sens Commun by advocating 
the doctrines of those idiots, but who will flatter 
the vanity of the canaille—vaguely—write any 
stuff they please about the renown of Paris, ‘the 
eye of the world,’ ‘ the sun of the European sys- 
tem,’ etc., of the artisans of Paris as supplying 
soul to that eye and fuel to that sun—any b/ague 
of that sort—genre Victor Hugo. But nothing 
definite against life and property, nothing that 
may not be considered hereafter as the harmless 
extravagance of a poetic enthusiasm. You might 
write such articles yourself. In fine, I want to 
excite the multitude, and yet not to commit our 
journal to the contempt of the few. 

**Nothing is to be admitted that may bring 
the law upon us except it be signed by my name. 
There may be a moment in which it would be 
desirable for somebody to be sent to prison—in 
that case, I allow no substitute. I go myself. 

** Now you have my most secret thoughts. I 
intrust them to your judgment with entire con- 
fidence. Monsieur Lebeau gave you a high char- 
acter, which you have hitherto deserved. By- 
the-way, have you seen any thing lately of that 
bourgeois conspirator ?” 

** No; his professed business of letter-writer or 
agent is transferred to a clerk, who says M. Le- 
beau is abroad.” 

** Ah! I don’t think that istrue. I fancy I saw 
him the other evening gliding along the lanes of 
Belleville. He is too confirmed a conspirator to 
be long out of Paris; no place like Paris for 
seething brains.” 

** Have you known M. Lebeau long?” asked 
Rameau. 

** Ay, many years. We are both Norman by 
birth, as you may perceive by something broad 
in our accent.” 

**Ha! I knew your voice was familiar to me; 
certainly it does remind me of Lebeau's.” 

** Normans are like each other in many things 
besides voice and accent—obstinacy, for instance, 
in clinging to ideas once formed; this makes 
them good friends and steadfast enemies. I would 
advise no man to make an enemy of Lebeau. 

** Au revoir, cher confrére. Do not forget to 
present me to Mademoiselle Cicogna.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Own leaving De Mauléon and regaining his 
coupé Rameau felt at once bewildered and hum- 
bled, for he was not prepared for the tone of care- 
less superiority which the Vicomte assumed over 
him. He had expected to be much compliment- 
ed, and he comprehended vaguely that he had 
been somewhat snubbed. He was not only irri- 
tated—he was bewildered, for De Mauléon’s po- 
litical disquisitions did not leave any clear or def- 
inite idea on his mind as to the principles which, 
as editor of the Sens Commun, he was to see ad- 
equately represented and carried out. In truth, 
Rameau was one of those numerous Parisian pol- 
iticians who have read little and reflected less on 
the government of men and states. Envy is said 
by a great French writer to be the vice of democ- 
racies. Envy certainly had made Rameau a 
democrat. He could talk and write glibly enough 
upon the themes of equality and fraternity, and 
was so far an ultra democrat that he thought 
moderation the sign of a mediocre understanding. 

De Mauléon’s talk, therefore, terribly per- 
plexed him. It was unlike any thing he had 
heard before. Its revolutionary professions ac- 
companied with so much scorn for the multitude, 
and the things the multitude desired, were Greek 
to him. He was not shocked by the cynicism 
which placed wisdom in using the passions of 
mankind as tools for the interests of an individ- 
ual ; but he did not understand the frankness of 
its avowal. 

Nevertheless the man had dominated over and 
subdued him. He recognized the power of his 
contributor without clearly analyzing its nature— 
a power made up of large experience of life, of 
cold examination of doctrines that heated others 
—of patrician calm—of intellectual sneer—of 
collected confidence in self. 

Besides, Rameau felt, with a nervous misgiv- 
ing, that in this man, who so boldly proclaimed 
his contempt for the instruments he used, he had 
found a master. De Mauléon, then, was sole 
proprietor of the journal from which Rameau 
drew his resources, might at any time dismiss 
him, might at any time involve the journal in 
penalties which, even if Rameau could escape in 
his official capacity as editor, still might stop the 
Sens Commun, and with it Rameau’s luxurious 
subsistence. 

Altogether the visit to De Mauléon had been 
any thing but a pleasant one. He sought, as the 
carriage rolled on, to turn his thoughts to more 
agreeable subjects, and the image of Isaura rose 
before him. To do him justice, he had learned 
to love this girl as well as his nature would per- 
mit: he loved her with the whole strength of his 
imagination, and though his heart was somewhat 
cold, his imagination was very ardent. He loved 
her also with thé whole strength of his vanity, 





and vanity was even a more preponderate organ 
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of his system than imagination. To carry off as 
his prize one who had already achieved celebrity, 
whose beauty and fascination of manner were 
yet more acknowledged than her genius, would 
certainly be a glorious triumph. 

Every Parisian of Rameau's stamp looks for- 
ward in marriage to a brilliant salon. What sa- 
lon more brilliant than that which he and Isaura 
united could command? He had long conquered 
his early impulse of envy at Isaura’s success—in 
fact, that success had become associated with his 
own, and had contributed greatly to his enrich- 
ment. So that to other motives of love he might 
add the prudential one of interest. Rameau 
well knew that his own vein of composition, 
however lauded by the cliques, and however un- 
rivaled in his own eyes, was not one that brings 
much profit in the market. He compared him- 
self to those poets who are too far in advance of 
their time to be quite as sure of bread-and-cheese 
as they are of immortal fame. 

But he regarded Isaura’s genius as of a lower 
order, and a thing in itself very marketable. 
Marry her, and the bread-and-cheese were so 
certain that he might elaborate as slowly as he 
pleased the verses destined to immortal fame. 
‘Then he should be independent of inferior creat- 
ures like Victor de Mauléon. But while Ra- 
meau convinced himself that he was passionately 
in love with Isaura, he could not satisfy himself 
that she was in love with him. 

Though during the past year they had seen 
each other constantly, and their literary occupa- 
tions had produced many sympathies between 
them—though he had intimated that many of his 
most eloquent love-poems were inspired by her— 
though he had asserted in prose, very pretty prose 
too, that she was all that youthful poets dream 
of, yet she had hitherto treated such declarations 
with a playful laugh, accepting them as elegant 
compliments inspired by Parisian gallantry, and 
he felt an angry and sore foreboding that if he 
were to insist too seriously on the earnestness of 
their import, and ask her plainly to be his wife, 
her refusal would be certain, and his visits to her 
house might be interdicted. 

Still Isaura was unmarried—still she had re- 
fused offers of marriage from men higher placed 
than himself—still he divined no one whom she 
could prefer. And as he now leaned back in his 
coupé he muttered to himself, ‘‘Oh, if I could 
but get rid of that little demon Julie, I would 
devote myself so completely to winning Isaura’s 
heart that I must succeed !—but how to get rid 
of Julie? She so adores me, and is so bead- 
strong! She is capable of going to Isaura~show- 
ing my letters—making such a scene!” 

Here he checked the carriage at a café on the 
Boulevard, descended, imbibed two glasses of 
absinthe, and then feeling much emboldened, re- 
mounted his coupé, and directed the driver to 
Isaura’s apartment. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Yes, celebrities are of rapid growth in the sa- 
lons of Paris. Far more solid than that of Ra- 
meau, far more brilliant than that of De Mau- 
léon, was the celebrity which Isaura had now ac- 
quired. She had been unable to retain the pretty 
suburban villa at A——. The owner wanted to 
alter and enlarge it for his own residence, and she 
had been persuaded by Signora Venosta, who 
was always sighing for fresh salons to conquer, 
to remove (toward the close of the previous year) 
to apartments in the centre of the Parisian beau 
monde. Without formally professing to receive, 
on one evening in the week her salon was open 
to those who had eagerly sought her acquaintance 
—comprising many stars in the world of fashion 
as well as those in the world of art and letters. 
And as she had now wholly abandoned the idea 
of the profession for which her voice had been cul- 
tivated, she no longer shrunk from the exercise 
of her surpassing gift of song for the delight of 
private friends. Her physician had withdrawn 
the interdict on such exercise. 

His skill, aided by the rich vitality of her con- 
stitution, had triumphed over all tendencies to 
the malady for which he had been consulted. 
To hear Isaura Cicogna sing in her own house 
was a privilege sought and prized by many who 
never read a word of her literary compositions, 
A good critic of a book is rare, but good judges 
of a voice are numberless. Adding this attrac- 
tion of song to her youth, her beauty, her frank 
powers of converse—an innocent sweetness of 
manner free from all conventional affectation— 
and to the fresh novelty of a genius which in- 
spired the young with enthusiasm and beguiled 
the old to indulgence, it was no wonder that 
Isaura became a celebrity at Paris. 

Perhaps it was a wonder that her head was not 
turned by the adulation that surrounded her. 
But I believe, be it said with diffidence, that a 
woman of mind so superior that the mind never 
pretends to efface the heart is less intoxicated 
with flattery than a man equally exposed to it. 

It is the strength of her heart that keeps her 
head sober. Isaura had never yet overcome her 
first romance of love; as yet, amidst all her tri- 
umphs, there was not a day in which her thoughts 
did not wistfully, mournfully, fly back to those 
blessed moments in which she felt her cheek col- 
or before a look, her heart beat at the sound of 
a footfall. Perhaps if there had been the custo- 
mary finis to this young romance—the lover's de- 
liberate renunciation, his formal farewell—the 
girl’s pride would, ere this, have conquered her 
affection—possibly—who knows ?—replaced it. 

But, reader, be you male or female, have you 
ever known this sore trial of affection and pride, 
that from some cause or other, to you myste- 
rious, the dear intercourse to which you had ac- 
customed the secret life of your life abruptly 
ceases ; you know that a something has come be- 
tween you and the beloved which you can not 
distinguish, can not measure, cal not guess, and 





therefore can not surmount; and you say to your- 
self at the dead of solitary night, ‘‘ Oh for an ex- 
planation! Oh for one meeting more! All might 
be so easily set right; or if not, I should know 
the worst, and, knowing it, could conquer!” 

This trial was Isaura’s. There had been no ex- 
planation, no last farewell between her and Gra- 
ham. She divined—no woman lightly makes a 
mistake there—that he loved her, She knew that 

this dread something had intervened between her 
and him when he took leave of her before others 
so many months ago ; that this dread something 
still continued. What was it? She was certain 
that it would vanish, could they but once meet 
again and not before others. Oh for such a 
meeting! 

She could not herself destroy hope. She could 
not marry another. She would have no heart to 
give to another while he was free, while in doubt 
if his heart was still her own. And thus her pride 
did not help her to conquer her affection. 

Of Graham Vane she heard occasionally. He 
had ceased to correspond with Savarin; but 
among those who most frequented her salon were 
the Morleys. Americans so well educated and 
so well placed as the Morleys knew something 
about every Englishman of the social station of 
Graham Vane. Isaura learned from them that 
Graham, after a tour on the Continent, had re- 
turned to England at the commencement of the 
year, had been invited to stand for Parliament, 
had refused, that his name was in the list pub- 
lished by the Morning Post of the élite whose 
arrivals in London or whose presence at dinner- 
tables is recorded as an event. ‘That the Athe- 
neeum had mentioned a rumor that Graham Vane 
was the author of a political pamphlet which, 
published anonymously, had made no inconsid- 
erable sensation. Isaura sent to England for 
that pamphlet: the subject was somewhat dry, 
and the style, though clear and vigorous, was 
scarcely of the eloquence which wins the admira- 
tion of women ; and yet she learned every word 
of it by heart. 

We know how little she dreamed that the ce- 
lebrity which she hailed as an approach to him 
was daily making her more remote. The sweet 
labors she undertook for that celebrity continued 
to be sweetened yet more by secret association 

with the absent one. How many of the passages 
most admired could never have been written had 
he been never known! 

And she blessed those labors the more that 
they upheld her from the absolute feebleness of 
sickened reverie, beguiled her from the gnawing 
torture of unsatisfied conjecture. She did com- 
ply with Madame de Grantmesnil’s command— 
did pass from the dusty beaten road of life into 
green fields and along flowery river-banks, and 
did enjoy that ideal by-world. 

But still the one image which reigned over her 
human heart moved beside her in the gardens of 
fairy-land. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





POVERTY AND MENTAL WORK. 


Tue want of money is, in the higher intellect- 
ual pursuits, the most common hinderance to 
thoroughness and excellence of work. De Sé- 
nancour, who, in consequence of a strange con- 
catenation of misfortunes, was all his life strug- 
gling in shallows, suffered not from the priva- 
tions themselves, but from the vague ing 
that they stunted his intellectual growth; and 
any experienced student of human nature must 
be aware that De Sénancour was right. With 
larger means, he would have seen more of the 
world, and known it better, and written of it 
with riper wisdom. He said that the man 
‘*who only saw in poverty the direct effect of 
the money-privation, and only compared, for in- 
stance, an eightpenny dinner to one that cost 
ten shillings, would have no conception of the 
true nature of misfortune, for not to spend mon- 
ey is the least of the evils of poverty.” Bossuet 
said that he ‘‘ had no attachment to riches, and 
still if he had only what is barely necessary, if 
he felt himself narrowed, he would lose more 
than half his talents.” Sainte-Beuve said, ‘‘ Only 
think a little what a difference there is in the 
starting-point and in the employment of the fac- 
ulties between a Duc de Luynes and a Sénan- 
cour.” How many of the most distinguished au- 
thors have been dependent upon private means 
not simply for physical sustenance, but for the 
opportunities which they afforded of gaining 
that experience of life which was absolutely es- 
sential to the full growth of their mental facul- 
ties. Shelley’s writings brought him no profit 
whatever, and without a private income he could 
not have produced them, for he had not a hun- 
dred buyers. Yet his whole time was employed 
in study or in travel, which for him was study 
of another kind, or else in the actual labor of 
composition. Wordsworth tried to become a 
London journalist and failed. A young man 
called Raisley Calvert died and left him £900; 
this saved the poet in Wordsworth, as it kept 
him till the publication of the Lyrical Ballads, 
and afterward other pieces of good luck hap- 
pened to him, so that he could think and com- 
pose at leisure. Scott would not venture to de- 
vote himself to literature until he had first se- 
cured a comfortable income outside of it. Poor 
Kepler struggled with constant anxieties, and 
told fortunes by astrology for a livelihood, say- 
ing that astrology, as the daughter of astronomy, 
ought to keep her mother; but fancy a man of 
science wasting precious time over horoscopes! 
“*T supplicate you,” he writes to Meestlin, ‘‘if 
there is a situation vacant at Tiibingen, do what 
you can to obtain it for me, and let me know 
the prices of bread and wine and other necessa- 
ries of life, for my wife is not accustomed to 
live on beans.” He had to accept all sorts of 
jobs; he made almanacs, and served any one 
who would pay him. His only tranquil time 





for study was when he lived in Styria on his 
wife’s income—a tranquillity that did not last for 
long, and never returned. How different is this 
from the princely ease of Tycho Brahe, who la- 
bored for science alone, with all the help that the 
ingenuity of his age could furnish! There is 
the same contrast, in a later generation, between 
Schiller and Goethe. Poor Schiller ‘‘ wasting 
so much of his precious life in literary hack- 
work ; translating French books for a miserable 
pittance ;” Goethe, fortunate in his pecuniary 
independence as in all the other great circum- 
stances of his life, and this at a time when the 
y of authors was so miserable that they could 
ardly exist by the pen. Schiller got a shilling 
a page for his translations. Merck, the publish- 
er, offered three pounds sterling for a drama of 
Goethe. ‘‘If Europe praised me,” Goethe said, 
“what has Europe done for me? Nothing. 
Even my works have been an expense to me.” 





WHAT IS SUMMER MADE OF? 


Wuat is Summer made of? 
Of opening buds and flowers, 
Of sunshine and of shadow, 
And gracious little showers ; 
Of birds that in the tree-tops 
Sing sweetly all the day, 
Of buttercups and daisies, 
And breath of new-mown hay. 


Of butterflies that hover 
O’er many a fragrant rose, 
Of bees that gather honey 
Where the honeysuckle grows; 
Of brooks that murmur softly, 
And through the meadows glide, 
Of shadows shifting gently 
Adown the mountain-side. 


Of rainbows after showers, 
Of starlight night so still, 
Of moonbeams shimmering softly 
O’er every brook and rill; 
Of mornings dawning sweetly, 
Of dew-wet grass and flowers: 
Oh, summer-time is only 
A life of golden hours! 





KLEPTOMANIA. 


From an interesting article under the above 
heading in the forth-coming volume of M‘Clin- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theo- 
logical, and Ecclesiastical Literature, published 
by Harper & Brothers, we take the following en- 
tertaining anecdotes : 

Kleptomaniais usually exhibited by persons who 
have no motive to steal, and is frequently satisfied 
by purloining articles of no value. A baronet of 
large fortane stole, while on the Continent, pieces 
of old iron and of broken crockery, and in such 
quantities that tons of these collections were pre- 
sented to the custom-house officers. In the sec- 
ond volume of the Medical Critic the case of a 
female is detailed who could not resist the im- 
pulse of appropriating every thing within her 
reach. In searching this woman on one occa- 
sion there were found 15 bags upon her person, 
in which there were 1182 articles, mostly worth- 
less, viz., 104 bits of paper, 82 sewing-needles, 
18 old gloves, 12 moulds for wax leaves, 19 but- 
tons, 60 feathers, 8 parcels of dried fish, 135 
bits of ribbons, 9 bottles, 61 lozenges, and a 
variety of other articles, the refuse of the place, 
to which she had at various times taken a fancy. 

Another case re by high medical author- 
ity is that of a rich but eccentric gentleman liv- 
ing in an old manor-house in Lincolnshire, En- 
gland. He was a good business man, and man- 
aged his estate with care and prudence, auditing 
his steward’s yearly accounts with the skill of an 
expert. His neighbors were all kindly disposed 
toward him, and he was charitably disposed to- 
ward the poor. Even the servants who saw him 
every day, although they confessed that he was 
Ss eastalaty very peculiar at times,” never once 
dreamed of impugning his intellect. He was 
insane in one direction only, and one might 
have passed a lifetime with him without discov- 
ering it. He would be seized by a sudden de- 
termination to travel, and on such occasions he 
would travel in state, with a retinue of servants. 
After a fortnight’s or perhaps a month’s absence, 
he would return home. Invariably, on the morn- 
ing of the next day after his return, towels, which 
had been taken from an open portmanteau, were 
found scattered about the room. After break- 
fast, his custom was to retire to the library and 
write the addresses of all the hotel-keepers at 
whose houses he had slept during his absence on 
so many slips of writing-paper, with directions 
to his servants to inclose to each address the 
number of towels specified upon each piece of 
paper, and to copy such other writing as they 
might find there, and send this in a letter, with 
the towels, to the hotel-keeper. This gentleman 
was one of the unhappy race of kleptomaniacs, 
whose particular mania impelled him to purloin 
towels. He subsequently gave to a friend a his- 
tory of his case, and said he was goaded to these 
journeyings and pilferings by an irresistible im- 
pulse, which he insisted was the result of demo- 
niacal possession. He was never impelled, how- 
ever, a second time on the same journey, so 
that, while no hotel-keeper would be likely to 
suspect, during his visit, a gentleman of his rank 
and style as one who would steal his towels, it 
never transpired publicly, so far as is known, 
that he was a thief, although his own con- 
sciousness of the fact imbittered his existence. 

Sometimes, in the case of this form of mono- 
mania, there exists in the mind of the sufferer 
the delusion that what he steals is his own prop- 
erty, or has been stolen from him, and that he 
merely reclaims his own. Sometimes he imagines 
that God orders him to steal. ‘The case is re- 





corded of a Scotch clergyman, distinguished for 
his learning, piety, and charity ; he stole Bibles 
with a special view to the glory of God by the 
propagation of the Gospel. His manse was a 
little *‘ missionary society of stolen Bibles,” and 
he was as much in earnest in the conversion of 
souls by the contraband process as the most en- 
thusiastic foreign missionary could be in his 
calling. He was at last detected in wholesale 
Bible stealing. It was farther discovered that 
he had organized a wide missionary district, 
and left a Bible or a Testament at every cot- 
tage where it was needed along the route. The 
most touching fact in the story is that he was ar- 
rested while on his knees by the bedside of a 
dying old man with a stolen Bible lying wide 
open before him on the bed. ‘* What made you 
steal the Bibles, Mr. B——?” asked the sheriff, 
with pious horror upon his face. ‘*God made 
me steal them, good man,” was the reply; ‘* He 
was weary of seeing His poor people perish of 
Gospel-hunger because the rich Bible Society 
could not afford to feed them without the bau- 
bees, and so God set me to steal for them and 
save them.” He could not be persuaded that he 
had done wrong. The delusion of the clergyman, 
who was a very poor man, naturally suggested 
insanity. But he was perfectly sane upon all 
other points, and it is doubtful whether he would 
have received the benefit of his malady—whether, 
indeed, it would have been admitted as a malady 
at all—if a learned and philosophical physician 
in a neighboring town had not positively sworn 
that he was the ‘‘ victim of moral mania.” 

There is this peculiarity sometimes in the case 
of kleptomaniacs, that their purloiningtis confined 
to single articles. The case is reported of a lady 
who could not resist the temptation to steal silk 
stockings. Another lady would steal gloves 
whenever the opportunity was afforded. A boy 
was arrested some months since in Brooklyn for 
stealing slippers from the feet of ladies while 
walking in the street. His friends came forward 
and testified that he had been in the habit of 
stealing slippers, and was never known to have 
stolen any thing else, all his life. A letter-carrier 
in Harlem, New York, was detected in abstract- 
ing letters and concealing them under a rock, 
which he had practiced for more than a year. 
They were most carefully hoarded in his place 
of concealment, and were found unopened. It 
was proven in his case, we béiieve, that he had a 
mania for stealing letters, without any apparent 
motive, as he never made any use of them except 
to hoard them. 





THE SONS OF HAM. 


Mvcu of the antipathy which we white peo- 
ple have to the Africans is, without doubt, sim- 
ply owing to the difference which exists between 
us and them in color of skin aud form of feature. 
This feeling is somewhat excusable; for it is 
rarely out of Africa that we meet with Africans 
who are calculated to win our admiration or re- . 
gard, In England are generally seen certain 
miserable specimens of the West Coast negro 
races, or some spoiled and petted creature, for 
whom perhaps money is solicited, that he may 
be kept in a state of idleness, and who excites 
contempt by an aping of gentility, which sits 
upon him with an ill grace, or disgusts us with 
an assumption of superior piety, in which we 
can not believe. In America and the West In- 
dies we find only slaves, or the descendants of 
slaves, who are more or less weighed down and 
degraded by the burden of their past or present 
servitude, and in whom, therefore, we find but 
little thut is calculated te remove the barrier 
which exists to our unreserved acceptance of the 
African as *‘a man and a brother.” From these, 
and such as these, who are almost invariably 
connected with the negro races of Westein 
Africa, we have formed our opinions, and have 
had our feelings excited upon the Africans in 
general. 

But though the negro ie an African, all Af- 
ricans are not negroes. ‘There are the same va- 
rieties to be observed in the descendants of Ham 
as in those of Shem and Japheth. All are dis- 
tinctly African; but the retreating forehead, 
prominent jaws, and ill-formed body with which 
the negro is generally credited are not common. 

In South Africa there is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the physical and mental differences which 
may exist in tribes that are almost contiguous. 
The Bosjesmen are dwarfed in body and stunted 
in mind. Their language in its utterance seems 
to be not far removed from the unintelligent gib- 
bering of the ape. Their habits are those of 
wild beasts rather than of human beings. ‘They 
occupy about the lowest position in the scale of 
humanity, Yet we shall look in vain for finer 
specimens of the genus homo than the Zulu 
Caffres, They are tall in stature, manly in bear- 
ing, and graceful in movement. Their language 
is pleasant to the ear, and capable of expressing 
almost any thought the human mind is capable 
of conceiving. ‘They are logical in reasoning, 
patient in argument, and acute in observation. 
They are warlike, for they are pastoral in their 
pursuits ; and since the days of the Hyksos, the 
old shepherd kings who were the terror of Egypt, 
the lovers of flocks and herds have been fond of 
fighting. When their blood is up, their anger 
rages unchecked by tender regard or the claims 
of pity ; but they do not brood over their wrongs, 
and they readily forget and forgive. ‘* They 
fought us like men, and during @ truce oy be- 
haved themselves like gentlemen,” was said of 
them by a man who had been in war 


against them. In times of peace they are court- 
eous to strangers, liberal in hos gp 


the trust —— in them they 
Arab-like fidelity. When once the host has 
kissed the hand of his guest, there needs neither 
guards nor weapons, for his life and property are 
perfectly secure. 
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“ BLACKS” AND “REDS” IN ROME. 


dear Sir,” said an artist in Rome to a 

1 short time since, ‘‘you should have 

re three years ago. Then Rome was pic- 

Sir, before these Piedmontese 

iot a house in Rome that was 

ed. Now they are cleaning up every 

ing the ruins, scraping the Coliseum, 

1 City is dead at last. Then a sol- 

reigned in Rome; now the streets 

, and men and boys are all 

iing the names of innumer- 

able newspapers, while in the good old time there 
were but two, and these never intrusive. Once 
the Corso was bright with costumes of Papal sol- 
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“ BLACKS” AND “REDS” IN ROME—‘‘WHO SHALL GO TO THE WALL?” 


diers and ecclesiastics, now it is bedizened with 
advertisements. Once you might meet a cardi- 
nal, or his Holiness the Pope himself, and the 
people would kneel as he passed blessing them. 
Now you are elbowed by the crowd, and run over 
by unrelenting cabmen. They'll have an under- 
ground railway here next.” The artist is a ‘‘ lau- 
dator temporis acti,” and his love of the pictur- 
esque allies him with the ‘‘ Blacks” against the 
** Reds ;” for all Rome is split into two par- 
ties, ‘‘ Blacks” and ‘‘ Reds,” just as Florence in 
Dante’s time was split into Bianchi and Neri 
(Whites and Blacks). The Blacks, of course, 
are the priests in their sable garb; and the 
Reds, the innovators, the royalists. The sol- 
diers are Reds, 


| 


The game of rouge et noir seems to consist 
mainly in scribbling on people’s houses. ‘The 
scribblings are ironical—that’s the humor of it. 
For instance, they write on a Papalist’s wall, 
Vogliamo 1’ annessione al regno constituzionale ; 
or an immense SI, an answer in the affirmative 
to the imaginary question, ‘‘ Are you for the 
Plebiscite ?” Sometimes the inscriptions be- 
come truculent, e. g., Morte ai preti. ‘‘We 
shall come to that one of these days—oh, we 
shall,” said an old priest. There are whole 
regiments of recruits for the sacerdotal ranks in 
Rome, but they are unarmed, save with umbrel- 
las and the pen and the book, and these are no 
match for the bullet and bayonet. ‘These semi- 
narists always march in double file, and are not | 
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very well drilled. Nor, for that matter, are the 
soldiers; they slouch along with uneven tramp 
like the French. Fancy a meeting of the hostile 
forces down one of the narrow streets of Rome, 
say a turning out of the Borgo. Overhead is an 
archway of the covered way that leads from the 
Vatican to the Castle of St. Angelo—no thorough- 
fare just at present. The soldiers take the mid- 
dle of the road, the seminarists that part of it 
which is divided from the rest by a line of dia- 
mond-shaped stones larger than usual, and which 
ought to be a pathway. On come the soldiers, 
“typical,” whispers a Red, “of the irresistible 
march of progress.” The thin seminarists wax 
thinner as they press against the wall, or.even 
kiss the hated legend, ‘‘ Vogliamo I’ annessione. 
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BLEAK HOUSE—JO. 


To those of our readers who are familiar with 
Dickens’s thrilling story of Bleak House—a new 
edition of which is just published by Harper & 
Broruers, with sixty-one admirable illustra- 
tions—the subject of our picture on this page 
needs no introduction. Jo played by far too im- 
portant a part in the exciting drama to be for- 
gotten. Of the ignorant little sweeper of street 
crossings the novelist says : 

** Jo lives—that is to say, Jo has not yet died 
—in a ruinous place, known to the like of him 
by the name of Tom-all-alone’s. It is a black, 
dilapidated street avoided by all decent people ; 
where the crazy houses were seized upon, when 


BLEAK HOUSE—JO. 


their decay was far advanced, by some bold va- 
grants, who, after establishing their own posses- 


sion, took to letting them out in lodgings. Now 
these tumbling tenements contain, by night, a 
swarm of misery. As on the ruined human 
wretch vermin parasites appear, so these ruined 
shelters have bred a crowd of foul existence that 
crawls in and out of gaps in walls and. boards ; 
and coils itself to sleep, in maggot numbers, 
where the rain drips in; and comes and goes, 
fetching and carrying fever, and sowing more 
evil in its every foot-print than Lord Coodle, 
and Sir Thomas Doodle, and the Duke of Foo- 
dle, and all the fine gentlemen in office, down to 
Zoodle, shall set right in five hundred years— 


| though born expressly to do it. 


** Jo comes out of Tom-all-alone’s, meeting the 
tardy morning, which is always late in getting 
down there, and munches his dirty bit of bread 
as he comes along. His way lying through 
many streets, and the houses not yet being 
open, he sits down to breakfast on the door- 
step of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and gives it a brush 
when he has finished as an acknowledgment of 
the accommodation. He admires the size of the 
edifice, and wonders what it’s all about. He 
has no idea, poor wretch, of the spiritual desti- 
tution of a coral reef in the Pacific, or what it 
costs to look up the precious souls among the 
cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit. 

** He goes to his crossing, and begins to lay it 


| intelligible mess as they can. 


J 


| 


‘ 


out for the day. The town awakes; the great 

tee-totum is set up for its daily spin and whirl; 
} all that unaccountable reading and writing which 
| has been suspended for a few hours recommences. 

Jo and the other lower animals get on in the un- 
It is market-day. 
The blinded oxen, overgoaded, overdriven, nev- 
er guided, run into wrong places and are beaten 
out, and plunge, red-eyed and foaming, at stons 
walls, and often sorely hurt the innocent, and 
often sorely hurt themselves, Very like Jo and 
his order—very, very like! ‘ 7 

‘A band of music comes and plays. Jo list- 
ens to it, So does a dog—a drovers dog, wait- 
ing for his master outside a butcher s shop, and 
evidently thinking aboat those sheep he has had 
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upon his mind for some hours, and is happily 
rid of. He seems perplexed respecting three or 
four: can’t remember where he left them ; looks 
up and down the street, as half expecting — 
them astray; suddenly pricks up his ears an ~ 
members all about it. A thoroughly — 
dog, accustomed to low company and _public- 
houses; a terrific dog to sheep ; ready at a 
whistle to scamper over their backs, and tear 
out mouthfuls of their wool; but an educated, 
improved, developed dog, who has been taught 
his duties, and knows how to discharge them. 
He and Jo listen to the music, probably with 
much the same amount of animal satisfaction ; 
ikewise as to awakened association, aspiration, 
or regret, melancholy or joyful reference to 
things beyond the senses, they are probably 
upon a par. But, otherwise, how far above the 
human listener is the brute ! 





PICTURE AND FRAME. 

As an instance of the value which artists attach 
to their frames, it may not be out of place to cite 
an incident in the writer's recollection. A cer- 
tain well-known English landscape painter had 
such an inordinate fancy for viewing his picture 
in a gilt frame that he invariably framed his work 


after the first coloring and general effect had been 
‘*rubbed in,” and in this condition contrived to 
finish his painting. My friend had a reputation 


for rapid, though by no means slovenly work ; 
and so facile was he with the brush that it is re- 
ported that in less than a week a large and im- 
portant work had been conceived, completed, 
and, what is better, disposed of. This expedi- 
tious painter was usually represented in most of 
the leading exhibitions throughout the United 
Kingdom, but on one occasion the day for “send- 
ing in” contributions hed altogether escaped his 
memory.. Some friends who entered his studio 
on the appointed day in question reminded him 
of his omission. 

‘* Bless my soul!” exclaimed our friend ; ‘‘ so 
this is the day, is it? How many hours does it 


want before the doors are closed?” 

‘** About twelve,” replied one of his visitors ; 
adding, ‘‘but if you have any work in hand, I 
must remind you that you have only six hours | 
of daylight for finishing it in.” 


‘*Then be good enough to reach me that 
frame.” 

‘The frame was produced and placed upon the 
easel. The artist then looked about for a clean 
canvas to fit into it, but in vain; no canvas of 
the required size was to be found. 

‘* Will one of you fellows'run round to my col- 
or man’s and bring me a twenty-sixteen canvas?” 

Some one volunteered, and presently returned 
with a brand-new white ‘‘ cloth.” 

‘*Now be good enough, all of you, to make 
yourselves scarce till six o’clock, when you may 
return, if you like, and see my exhibition pic- 
ture.” His guests obeyed, but not before the 
great man had dashed on with a full brush the 
outline of his work. 

At six, to the minute, his guests returned, not 
to discover the artist immersed in his labors, but 
to find him quietiy seated in his arm-chair, 
smoking a favorite pipe, caressing a fat bull- 
dog, and contemplating his wet but perfectly 
finished masterpiece. 

‘*Lucky you're punctual,” he observed, with- 
out removing his gaze from the landscape before 
him. ‘*The man called half an hour ago to in- 
quire if I had any picture to send for exhibition, 
and I requested him to wait below till you re- 
turned.”” That same landscape was hung in a 
good place, and immediately sold. 
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THE DUMBERDENE. 
By MISS K. L. KNAPCHBULL-HUGESSEN. 
I.—A DREAM. 





Ir would be impossible to find in the wide 
world a more thorough disbeliever in ghosts than 
I was in the year 18—. An Eton boy, full of 
life and spirits, fearless and active, I was the last 
person to believe in any thing approaching to 
humbug. That is what I should have said in 
those days, and I say it now to show you how 
ungenial was the soil which was yet destined to 
produce a goodly crop of faith. In that said 
year, 18—, Harry Bandeswyke and I, aged re- 
spectively eighteen and seventeen, matriculated 


together at —-— College, Oxford. We were 
great friends and constant companions, Harry 
and I, and were as different in every way as 


great friends generally are. He was a big fel- 
low, six feet six without his shoes, brave, sweet- 
tempered, silent, lazy. A man to sleep soundly 
through a Walpurgis-night, to yawn and go to 
sleep again if he chanced to wake while the spir- 
its raged round him. I was slight and excita- 
ble, with a quick temper and no lack of words. 
Yet we were sworn allies, 

He was heir to a goodly property in Wales, 


which, however, he had never seen. It belonged 
to distant cousins, and besides a fine old castle 
and many acres of mountain, there was a fine old 
quarrel to keep up. With a lamentable want of 
respect for the originators of the feud, the pres- 


ent. possessor of that great privilege appeared in- 
clined to stretch forth the hand of friendship to 
h In point of fact, he did stretch out that 
hand at the time my story begins, and invited 
Harry to spend the vacation at the Dumberdene, 
this was the extraordinary name of an extraor- 
place. Harry was engaged to me; but 
*Swer to that effect producing a cordial in- 
Vitation to bring 


Is heir, 






g his friend with him, we at once 
resolved to Zo. 

It was a long journey in those days, and we 
tee late after a tedious drive, for the Dum- 
erdene was in the wildest sida j 

idest part of —, far in 


among the mountains... The evening gloom was 


deepening as we turned into the park, and even 
then we had another three-quarters of an hour's 
work before us; for, after a short ran on level 
ground, we began to ascend another intermina- 
ble mountain zigzag. At length, after a short 
pull more abrupt than any we had yet experi- 
enced, the carriage came to a stop, and I ex- 
claimed with regret that it was too dark to see 
the house. We were mistaken. It was only too 
dark because we were already in the house. The 
carriage rolled forward once more through a 
short passage cut out of the rock, and we found 
ourselves in a hall of vast dimensions, lighted by 
a huge lamp in the centre, and a bonfire of wood 
at each end, That was our first entrance into 
the Dumberdene. We both burst out laughing 
with boyish glee. Ah, could we have foreseen 
how sadly linked with our future lives was much 
that was very near us then, but of which we little 
dreamed ! 

We were most kindly received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bandeswyke, and their only child Gwen. I 
suppose the name of the latter was Gwendolin, 
but I never heard her called any thing but Gwen. 
She was tall, fair, and stately. A face calm and 
self-possessed ; grand with the beauty of a pure 
and truthful spirit portrayed in each feature; a 
woman to trust in the hour of danger. Her fa- 
ther was, with the exception of Harry, the most 
silent man I ever met; perpetually brooding over 
—what? <A crime? a mystery? a problem? 
The mother was commonplace enough; small, 
dark, active, and energetic; managing every 
thing and every body, and talking enough for 
husband, child, and cousin. We were alone. 
Mrs. Bandeswyke told us with many apologies 
that the friends who were asked to meet us could 
not arrive till the following day. She feared we 
should find it dull, I feared so too, and vehe- 
mently asserted the contrary. Gwen was evident- 
ly not the young lady to amuse my passing hour. 
Sma = sc always appeared sufficient unto 
him. The family retired to rest early, leaving 
us alone. Mr. Bandeswyke apologized in fewer 
words than I should have thought — He 
was somewhat of an invalid. He hoped we 
should make ourselves quite at home. 

‘* Lively work,” said I, as the door closed; ‘I 
mean to go mad, Harry; will you?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

“Tt is a queer old place, Fancy rumbling 
into the ancestral hall in one’s carriage. I don’t 
half like it. It is producing a bad effect on my 
delicate constitution. I feel ghostly all over. I 
am already suffering from ghost of the heart, 
ghost in all my limbs, very bad ghost indeed in 
my head and face, and shall shortly die of deliri- 
um ghostums, Harry!” 

‘Well ?” 

‘** How do you feel in the abode of your ances- 
tors ?” 

No answer. To this I was accustomed, and 
I rattled on as usual; walking restlessly about 
the room, peering behind the tall old-fashioned 
screens, and looking into the quaint cabinets. 

Presently I proposed that we should explore 
the rooms near us. 

‘* No,” said Harry, in a voice which meant no. 
He would have done it in any other house, but 
this was to be his own some day. Then I sug- 
gested that we should go out and smoke. It was 
our last new accomplishment, for those were days 
when boys did not smoke until they were called 
young men, and girls did not flirt till they were 
seventeen. We have changed all that now, and 
the poor young people are no longer deprived of 
these privileges for four or five years. 

Harry rose, and stalked to the door. We had 
some difficulty in finding our way out. In fact, 
we wandered to the butler’s room, and had to be 
set right and to encounter sundry remonstrances 
from that individual, an old and privileged serv- 
ant. It was pitch dark when we stood outside 
the house, but presently the moon passed from 
behind a cloud, and we stepped forward to have 

a look at the place. It was an enormous pile of 
building, very ancient, especially one portion, 
which, partially in a ruinous state, stretched 
away so far among trees, foliage, and mountains 
that in the pale moonlight we could not discern 
where it ended. We both uttered an exclama- 
tion of astonishment, and I turned to Harry with 
a low bow, and congratulated him on his heir- 
ship to this mass of ghostliness and ruin. 
**Don’t be an ass,” said Harry, as he moved 
toward the house, for at this moment the moon 
was again obscured, and a driving rain set in. 
We had gone out by a side-door, and though we 
returned by the same, we again lost our way, 
and found ourselves, after much wandering, once 
more in the great entrance-hall. I knew that 
our rooms were not far off, and professing an ac- 
curate knowledge, I went on first with the light. 
Harry lingered, and I looked back to see why he 
did not follow me. He was standing at the en- 
trance of the passage down which I had turned, 
and was groping about with his right hand, as if 
struck with sudden blindness, 

** What is the matter?” said I. 
can’t you ?” 

‘I can’t find the handle of the door,” said he, 
still fumbling. 

‘* What door ?” 

**'The door you shut.” 

**T shut no door. There is no door,” said I, 
laughing; but it just passed through my mind, 
though I did not remember it till afterward, that 
his voice did sound muffled, as if a door were 
shut between us. I stepped back into the hall. 
There was no door; and as we walked back to- 
gether, I laughed at Harry, and asked him if he 
did not think he too was suffering from delirium 
ghostums, or at least a slight attack of ghost in 
the joints. 

It was the wrong passage after all, for it ended 
in a real door of immense thickness, bolted and 
barred. Soon after that we found our way and 
our rooms, and went to bed. 

LThada dream. Such a dream. I was wan- 


**Come on, 





dering about the house again with Harry. End- 
less passages, dark, gloomy, and damp, crowded 
with pictures and quaint old furniture ; long low 
rooms, — lighted by deep slits of windows, 
over which the ivy hung in thick festoons. Pres- 
ently I stumbled, and fell rather heavily against 
a projecting fire-place, one side of which start- 
ed back with a creak, leaving an aperture large 
enough to admit a man. Through this we crept 
into a room. It was small and many-cornered, 
crowded with rubbish and pervaded by a faint 
sickly odor. Black beetles and other huge in- 
sects raced across the floor as we advanced. 
The ceiling was covered with flat globular in- 
sects, nearly an inch in size, and sending forth 
a dreary creaking sound. ‘* What can these 
be?” said I; and something seemed to answer, 
‘*' These are cocoons,” These creatures have noth- 
ing to do with my tale. I did not at the time 
know the meaning of the word, and I merely 
mention the circumstance as part of my dream, 
proving that it was a bona fide one, characterized, 
as dreams usually are, by all that is odd and un- 
connected, 

A mass of something which looked like a 
woman’s dress lay in the window, but covered 
with the dust of centuries, and undistinguishable 
in the dim light, for the room was low and dark, 
and the shutters half closed. _As our eyes be- 
came accustomed to the gloom, we perceived in 
one corner a tattered bed ; it was very small, but 
its appearance was indescribably dreary, and we 
felt such horror that for some moments we re- 
coiled from approaching it. ‘The heavy tapes- 
try curtains were closed all around. Every fold 
hung straight down, and seemed to breathe mys- 
tery. At length we advanced together, and with 
trembling hands drew them back, On the bed 
lay the figure of a child in the dress of a century 
past, the head half buried beneath one arm, the 
face turned to the wall. A luxuriant growth of 
long, sad-colored hair half concealed the body. 

Harry and I gazed in wondering incredulity. 
We dared not touch the cold still form. We 
dared not look on the young dead face. As we 
gazed, a faint air stirred the heavy atmosphere, 
and we distinctly heard a whisper pass by us: 
**So has he lain for a hundred years.” My 
heart was thumping against my side — drops 
stood on my forehead. I would have fled. Har- 
ry me. His face was deadly white, his 
month firmly set as he leaned over the body and 
gently turned the face to view. It was that of a 
beautiful child—a boy. Beautiful still, with a 
singular expression of sweetness and patience, in 
spite of the terrible emaciation, and of a quaint 
look of old age, which I have since learned is 
produced by suffering and starvation. There 
were no signs of decay, but the flesh—for flesh it 
was, though shriveled—-was of one uniform light 
brown color, As we still gazed with painful fas- 
cination, the head still resting on Harry's arm, 
a long tremulous shiver ran through the whole 
frame, the eyelids slightly quivered, the limbs 
a a faint he ary — then falling from 
Harry’s almost hands, the whole form 
fell back as before. We fled in uncontrollable 
horror. Here my dream became indistinct, and 
I can recall but two other incidents. We were 
still wandering about the house, with a feeling 
of awe and an ardent desire to find our way out, 
when, pausing for a moment in a dark passage, 
we both distinctly heard a deep sigh close to us; 
and as we grasped one another’s hands in horror, 
footsteps approached us— uneven, halting foot- 
steps, with a squeaking sound of iron against 
iron, as though one walked with an iron frame. 
Soon after this, we were in a gloomy gallery, in 
which the pictures hung strangely—not against 
the wall, but from the ceiling. They were moved 
slowly and grimly backward and forward by the 
draughts of the old building. One moved not 
backward and forward, but up and down. It 
was the picture of a large fair woman, with a 
hateful face—a cruel, wicked face. There was a 
slight squint in the eyes, and the heavy flaxen 

hair was brought very forward over the brow, 
and bunched out on each side. She was dressed 
in crimson velvet, over which hung long black 
robes, which swept the ground. In her hand 
was a lighted candle, which cast a lurid red light 
on her bare arm and on one-half of her face. In 
my dream I stopped before her, and with a 
ghastly effort to overcome the scene of terror, 
boldly asked her, 

**Why do you move like that ?” 

There was a long shivering whisper, every 
word as distinct as possible. 

‘* Because I loved dancing too much in my 
past, and now they will not let me rest.” 

They were mocking tones, and instinctively I 
knew that it was a lying whisper, and in my 
heart I hated that woman. Yet I could not 
leave her, and tauntingly I remarked on the 
quaintness of her long black robes, and said I 
should like to have them for a masquerade. I 
was no way surprised to see her slide down from 
the ceiling and step out of her frame; but I felt 
half strangled when, after taking off the black 
robes, she passed her dead arm round my neck 
to fasten them upon me. Beautifully formed 
and white as snow, half that arm was of icy cold- 
ness, half burned like fire. After that all was 
confusion. Only I know that Harry was no lon- 
ger with me. I was alone, yet not alone, for ev- 
ery picture was astir. Men, women, and chil- 
dren stepped out of their frames, some turning 
and hanging them carefully up, others smashing 
every atom. They walked up and down, wring- 
ing their hands and moaning bitterly. The back- 
grounds were a sore puzzle to me; some re- 
mained in the frames, but some still clung to the 
figures. That was the only thing that surprised 
me. Ifa picture disputed the with me, 
I merely replaced him in his frame. If he did 
it again, I hung him up. Some stood back to 
let me pass, others turned to follow me. One 
old man caught his wig in his own frame, and I 





was in the act of helping him, when I turned 


into a picture myself, and was hung to the ceil- 
ing by the cruel-faced woman. 

At this moment I awoke, to find myself in bed, 
a person and not a picture, but a more uncom- 
fortable person than I ever remember to have 
been before. Drops of moisture stood on my 
face, my very hair was wet, my heart beat pain- 
fully, and when I tried to get WP I found myself 
too giddy to stand. It was the very strongest 
possible proof of the impression that dream had 
made that I did not at once call out for Harry. 
I staggered to the table and took a long draught 
of water, and then back to bed to re- 
cover as I could. 


IlL—AN ADVENTURE. 


I managed to be in time for breakfast, and to 
keep out of the way of Harry's remarks until I 
had somewhat recovered myself; but not one 
word of my dream did I breathe to him or any 
body else. The day was long and dull, to me 
at least, although it was chiefly spent in walking 
and riding over the property at some future time 
to be Harry’s, 

He was not dull, for Gwen was with us all 
day ; and although it was hardly a case of love 
at first sight, that good calm face had evident- 
ly a growing attraction for him. Mrs. Bande- 
swyke meant that it should be so, and was offi- 
cious enough to have spoiled all. Harry, how- 
ever, seemed scarcely aware of her existence in 
the fascination of her daughter’s presence, and 
to the same cause I attributed his taking no no- 
tice of my unusual silence. 

After breakfast we all set forth to look over 
the house, first going out-of-doors to gain an 
idea of the exterior. I had never even imagined 
such a place. Its size alone made it remarkable, 
and the massive walls and buttresses, the enor- 
mous beams, and narrow loop-holes of windows 
suggested the idea that it had been originally 
built for defense. It stood on a terrace or table- 
land of the mountain, which towered thousands 
of feet above it at the back, and descended pre- 
cipitately about a hundred yards from the front. 
Yet few places could be more entirely concealed 
from view from below, for gigantic arms of rock 
formed a natural wall of great height on the 
edge of the precipice, entirely inclosing the cas- 
tle, which was only approachable from two points. 
A short artificial tunnel hewn in the rocks at the 
back, and guarded by a portcullis, admitted the 
carriage road into the very house, while a natu- 
ral gap in the rocks in front let in a narrow view 
of the glorious landscape below, and formed the 
entrance to a short flight of steps leading direct- 
ly to a mountain path which rivaled the Wengern 
Alp for abruptness and beauty. So completely 
was the castle, in the oldest part, built into the 
rock that God’s work and man’s work were here 
hardly to be distinguished apart. The difficulty 
was increased by the partially ruined state of 
this portion of the building, and still more so by 
one peculiar feature of this magnificent place, 
viz., the luxuriance of the trees and foliage. 
Three enormous cedars partially concealed the 
ruins from almost every point of view, and the 
mass of foliage which crept down the mountain- 
side entwined itself alike round rock and stone, 
brick and buttress. The morning light showed 
us that the hall into which we had driven the 
night before divided the older building from the 
more modern part, which alone was inhabited, 
and I made the further discovery that our bed- 
rooms were the last occupied rooms on that side, 
and were consequently adjoining the deserted 
portion of the castle. 

When we had looked and admired long enough, 
we passed through the great hall to the cloisters, 
and from thence to a gloomy chapel full of ban- 
ners and escutcheons of many a generation past. 
At the end of all the sight-seeing we found our- 
selves on the battlements, from which a fabulous 
number of counties and churches were to be seen. 
We returned to the house by a trap-door and 
short steps into a low dark lobby, full of rubbish, 
boxes piled up, old furniture, injured pictures, etc. 

‘*The lumber-room,” said Mr. Bandeswyke, 
shortly, as he led the way rapidly to the stair- 
case. My attention was attracted by a curious 
old screen, and I stopped to examine it. Be- 
hind it was a door so curious that I called to 
Harry to come and look at it. It was arched in 
form, and of immense strength, though very low. 
Five bands of iron nearly a foot in breadth were 
nailed across it. 

“*Surely, Sir, this is a curiosity,” said I, turn- 
ing to Mr. Bandeswyke. He was gone, but 
Gwen stood beside us. Gwen and Harry and I. 
Ah, once more were we destined to stand side 
by side at that door! 

“Tt is,” said she, answering my remark ; ‘it 
leads to the old part of the house, which my fa- 
ther considers unsafe, so that it is never entered. 
I believe this door has sad associations for him. 
He never likes to hear it talked of.” 

At another time I should have teased Gwen 
with boyish curiosity to tell us more, but the op- 

ression which I could not shake off kept me si- 
ent. By five o'clock the day set in for rain. 
By six, we had one of the most tremendous 
storms it has ever been my lot to witness. Our 
ride had been cut short, and we were employing 
ourselves as best we might in the billiard-room, 
when the door burst open, and the old butler tot- 
tered into the room. There was that in his ap- 
pearance which made us leave our game and gaze 
at him with astonishment. His hand trembled, 
his dress and hair were disarranged and wet. 
Evidently he had been out in the storm. 

‘* Master, the tree’s down, and this is the 26th 
August!” he exclaimed, in a choked voice. And 
Mr. Bandeswyke, the last to see him, turned sud- 
denly in the very act of playing, and promptly 
responded, ‘‘You old fool!” in a tone of such 
energy, and a manner so different from his usual 
reserve, that Harry and I looked at one another 
in amazement. 





Mr, Bandeswyke and his servant vanished be- 
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hind the swing-door almost as soon as the two 
sentences were uttered, and Gwen recalled us to 
our game with a composure which made us feel 
that the incident was no business of ours. Mrs. 
Bandeswyke had less tact, and poured forth ex- 
cuses for masterand man. Gwen quietly stopped 
her with the remark that Ransley was a very old 
servant, and so attached to the place that the 
loss of a single tree was a real trialtohim, With 
a mind prepared to receive strange impressions 
in this strange place, I, however, fancied that her 
carelessness was assumed, and narrowly watch- 
ing, I perceived that her hand trembled as she 
tried to steady her mace, 

Mr. Bandeswyke appeared no more till the ar- 
rival of the other guests, and before that event 
occurred we had a dreary time of it; for Gwen 
likewise disappeared, and we were left to the 
tender mercies of her mother. I escaped after 
a while, and was in the act of opening the front- 
door to have a look at the storm, when it was 
hastily opened from without, and Gwen, cover- 
ed by a large plaid, but wet from head to foot, 
stepped quietly into the hall. I uttered an excla- 
mation of astonishment, but without the slightest 
word of explanation she merely bowed her head 
and passed on to her room. I had no time to 
wonder, for at that moment the guests arrived, 
and I was captured by my host. 

The guests were dull, Harry was dull, Mr. 
Bandeswyke was dull, I was dull. I may as well 
say it at once: we were all dull, save Gwen, who 
was just as usual, In spite of that, I was glad 
when we dispersed for the night, even while I 
dreaded the night. 

**Let’s go out and smoke,” I whispered to 
Harry, as we stood together at the drawing-room 
door. 

Gwen was close to us and heard. She turned 
back and said, loud enough for her father to 
hear, 

**Oh, not to-night, do not go out to-night. It 
is so damp after these storms.” 

It was unlike Gwen. I felt annoyed. Old 
Bandeswyke waxed paternal on the spot. 

** My dear boys, don’t think of such a thing. 
You have no idea of our mountain air after a 
storm. Go to the billiard-room.” 

We thanked him, and vanished to our rooms. 
My curiosity was again roused. Why were fa- 
ther and daughter leagued to prevent us from 
going out? Of course we went. 

**T wonder why they did not want us to go,” 
said I. 

‘* Rheumatism,” said Harry, shortly. 

** Humbug,” responded I, not more lengthily, 
and then added, ‘‘That might do for madam, 
not for master, or for—” 

**Miss Bandeswyke,” interrupted Harry, with 
decision. 

Then I knew what was to happen. We had 
talked of her as Gwen before we came to the 
Dumberdene. 

We walked on in silence till we came to the 
top of the steps leading down the mountain. 
Then we turned and smoked in silence. It was 
again a gusty, fitful night. ‘The wind was sob- 
bing itself to sleep, like an angry child after a fit 
of passion, occasionally bursting forth with fresh 
though subdued violence, and then subsiding to a 
dead calm. The moon, which was at the full, 
was almost entirely obscured by masses of black 
clouds, driven wildly over her face. For one 
moment, as we stood under the rocky wall, the 
full mild light illumined the scene before us—the 
old castle, the mountain, the trees. Involuntari- 
ly we both started forward, for that moment had 
revealed to us the largest of the great cedars pros- 
trate on the ground. In its fall a mass of foli- 
age had been torn from the old building, which 
was now bared to the eye. 

‘*The tree ts fallen,” I exclaimed. Again 
the moonlight passed away, and for a minute the 
darkness was dense. The old tower clock struck 
the hour. We counted the strokes; there were 
thirteen. As the last hoarse clanking sound died 
away, the scene was once more illuminated. Not 
by the moon, however. A red light blazed sud- 
denly forth inside the ruin, exactly behind where 
the fallen cedar had stood. The house was on 
fire! A red light, a dull glowing red. We could 
see the flames, and we could see figures pass be- 
fore them, We rushed forward. Lightest and 
most active, I was first at the spot. As I ap- 
proached, one figure became distinctly visible as 
it passed and repassed before the fire. Nay, I 
paused in horror till Harry joined me ; for though 
the flames were confined to one room, they were 
apparently beyond control, and yet this figure 
was plainly adding to their fury, and with a long 
iron rod heaping up fuel and rousing the flame. 
We were now s0 close to the house that we could 
see every line of the man’s countenance, and it 
was an evil one; eyes near together, a large pur- 

le scar across the face, coarse straight black 
ty a villainous expression, a dirty woolen cap 
with a red tassel on one side of his head, the left 
leg somewhat shrunk, and supported by an iron 
frame, the squeaking of which we heard distinct- 
ly as he limped round his diabolical work. Pres- 
ently he paused, and, taking up a small box, scat- 
tered the contents into the fire. Its character 
changed in an instant to a vivid green, rendering 
his countenance ghastly. Apparently the heat 
was unbearable, for he stepped hastily back. 
Ha! he stumbles—tries to save himself; in vain! 
He falls, and falls into the very middle of that 
furnace, with a shriek which freezes the blood in 
our veins. Again we dashed forward, and the 
moon once more lending her light, we clamber- 
ed, grasping and clinging to the ivy, straight up 
the old wall, and crashing through the window, 
we stood in the burning room. 

It was empty—no fire, no man! But as if to 
mock us, as if to prove that we had not been 
dreaming, a large space in the centre was lower- 
ed and bricked as if to contain a fire; a curious 
chimney, shaped like an extinguisher, hung over 
it from the ceiling; ashes and cinders, among 





which some charred bones were plainly visible, 
were scattered about, and an iron frame was ly- 
ing straight across a quaint fire-place. 

It was a moment never to be forgotten. We 
looked at one another in silence. Even Harry 
was moved, 

‘Can we have come to the wrong room ?” I 
whispered. 

He shook his head, and pointed to the iron. 
Then he crossed the room, and tried a door. It 
was locked, but the lock was old, and we could 
easily have burst it, if the moonlight had not 
again left us in pitch darkness. ‘‘ Come away,” 
I whispered. I am ashamed to say I was trem- 
bling like a girl, My dream had thoroughly un- 
nerved me, 

**T mean to see this out,” replied Harry. 
** Of course it is a trick. Will you fetch the 
lantern, or shall I ?” 

Both appeared equally terrible, to leave him 
or to be left. 

**You will be quickest. I will wait,” said he, 
in a tone which admitted no reply; and I was 
out of the window and scrambling down the ivy 
in a second. 

As I returned with the lantern, which fortu- 
nately we had taken out with us, I again paused 
in horror, for the flames were again visible, and 
the man with the iron was once more stirring 
them up and limping round them. And there, 
in the midst of this ghastly scene, stood my own 
Harry, calm, and apparently unconscious of what 
was passing around him. His tall figure and 
handsome face were as plainly to be seen as his 
terrible companion. It was with a sound that 
was more of a sob than a cry that I dashed on, 
tearing my hands and my clothes as I almost 
flew up the ivy and swung myself into the room. 
Then I turned faint with terror, for again it was 
empty, excepting that Harry stood waiting as I 
left him. I think he was surprised at my want 
of pluck. His nerves had been shaken by no 
previous warning, and his temperament was not 
excitable like mine. 

We tried in vain to force open that door. Old 
and slight as the lock appeared, it resisted all our 
efforts. We paused. And then distinctly we 
heard a footstep approaching the other side, a 
halting footstep, a creaking iron. A hand was 
on the lock. The bolts flew back, and slowly 

and heavily the door swung open. We hastily 
raised the lantern, and stepped out into the pas- 
sage. No one was to be seen. Only a sound 
as - rats and of falling plaster, and then all was 
still. 


the walls, though dripping with moisture and 
covered with damp in places, perfectly solid. 
The place was safe and perfectly habitable. 
Why, then, was it deserted? We grew bewil- 
dered, and I was oppressed with that strange 
feeling that all this had happened before. Sud- 
denly my heart stood still with wonder. It had 
all happened before. It was the realization of 
my dream. We had turned into the picture- 
gallery, and there were the pictures as I had seen 
them, hanging not against the wall, but from the 
ceiling, and swinging to and fro; all but one, the 
stately lady in black robes, and she was moving 
up and down. I almost expected her to descend 
and fling her robes around me, as in my dream. 
It was horrible to know my way as I did now. 
I fancied Harry looked at me with surprise as I 
turned with decision to the lobby on the left, and 
walking straight up to the projecting chimney, 
touched it, and then stood aside to allow = 
el to fall out. It did so, and Harry followed me 
intoaroom. Theroom. WasI dreaming still? 
said ‘‘ No,” when I asked him. _ Yet there 
it all was—the beetles racing, the ‘‘ cocoons” 
creaking, the heap of drapery in the darkened 
window, the small bed in the corner, and, as we 
paused, we both became aware of the peculiar 
sickly odor, as in my dream, And of something 
more. There was in that room what I can only 
describe as the consciousness of a presence. The 
wind had died away in a long lull; not a sound 
was heard save the hoarse creaking of the ‘‘ co- 
coons” and our own troubled breathing, and yet 
we both felt that we were not alone. A hot flush 
mounted to Harry’s brow. I know that I was 
deadly pale. We looked instinctively toward 
the bed. Our eyes met. We advanced togeth- 
er. Again we paused. Could it be possible that 
we heard the faintest sound of breathing not 
our own? The tattered curtains were closed ; 
through the slits we could see something, yet we 
could distinguish nothing. Harry put out his 
hand, and gently drew them back. Yes. There 
it lay, that still form. ‘The long hair covered it, 
and the head was turned away, as I had seen it. 
And, as before, Harry raised the head and turned 
the young dead face toward us, and we saw the 
high-bred delicate features, the old-young look, 
the strange coloring. And then came the long 
shivering sigh, the slight tremulous stretching, 
and the sinking back to the awful repose. And 
then a shriek, a woman's wail, burst forth so close, 
so very close, that it seemed in our very ears, and 
the breath that sent it forth played upon our 
cheeks. Without waiting for it to die away, as 
it did with a prolonged wail through the vaulted 
corridors, we rushed from the room, fled through 
the passages, stumbled down a staircase, and, how 
I know not, found ourselves safe in the open air. 
We never went to bed that night. We passed 
it in Harry’s room, in wondering discussion of the 
adventure. Never had I seen Harry so roused. 
He still leaned strongly to the opinion that some 
trickery was at work, and with morning light 
grew ashamed of our panic. He resolved to re- 


late the whole to Mr. Bandeswyke. Firm as 





was my belief in Harry’s wisdom, I could not 
convince myself that all that we had seen and 
heard was attributable to natural causes alone. 

The next morning we sought and obtained a 
private interview with our host, and Harry told 
our tale. Never did man’s face cloud over as 
Mr. Bandeswyke’s, when he began to perceive 
the gist of Harry’s remark. 

** Then, in spite of my warning, you did go 
out last night,” was his first observation. After 
that he listened in silence to the end, and then 
he said, with a smile, for which I hated him, 
‘* When the property is yours, young Sir, you 
will probably fathom the mystery.” 

Harry colored violently, but disdained to re- 
ply. I wasup in arms at once. ‘‘I hope, Sir, 
you do not for a moment do Harry the gross in- 
justice—” 

**T have heard your tale,” interrupted Mr. 
Bandeswyke, utterly ignoring my existence, and 
addressing H ; “*I have heard your tale, 
Possibly I hold the key to the mystery. Possi- 
bly it is a mystery tome. At all events, it is as 
yet no business of yours, and I must request that 
your lips will be closed on the subject during my 
lifetime. You will also answer for your friend's 
discretion. Do you like to ride to-day ?” 

I fancy even Harry was nettled at this reply, 
and at the abrupt transition of subject, and I own 
that I listened with delight to his rejoinder, which 
was merely an announcement that we must leave 
the Dumberdene thatday. Not only was he hurt 
at Mr. Bandeswyke’s manner, but in my heart I 
felt convinced that his repugnance was as great 
as my own to passing another night in that haunt- 
ed pile. 

Mr. Bandeswyke seemed rather surprised, but 
received our decision with indifference. An hour 
later I was amused by his seeking us with regrets 
at our sudden departure, entreaties that we would 
stay, and invitations to us to join the family in 
Italy in the autumn. All this I attributed to 
Mrs. Bandeswyke, who was evidently much vexed 
at losing us, and I was almost angry with Harry 
for his cordial reception of the last proposal. 
Gwen was very still, very silent. So was Harry 
all that day, and the next, and for many days to 
come, He seemed to have grown ten years old- 
er in that short visit to his future home. 


HL—A FALL. 


Years passed before either of us revisited the 
Dumberdene. Our friendship suffered no dimi- 
nution, though our careers were very different. I 
was ordained, and succeeded to a comfortable 
family living. Harry married Gwen, as I knew 
he would. ¢@ saw a great deal of her abroad, 
where the Bandeswykes lived almost entirely 
after our ill-fated visit. The Dumberdene was 
shut up. At length, Mr. Bandeswyke being 
dead and his widow settled in London, Harry 
and Gwen resolved to return to the old place, 
with their son, a boy of six or seven. The fol- 
lowing note apprised me of their intentions: 

“ Grosvenor Srazsr, July, 18—. 

“Dean Cuantirz,—We are in —. 7 again, and 
mean to live at the Dumberdene. Gwen and I shall 
be there on the llth. I ask you to join us as the 
Since, bal the mystery toust be solved. 1 need. your 
Pelp ‘as friend and Ghegymen. I know more than I 
did. Come, Prepare to rough it, as we bring no 
servants at first—for reasons. We leave the boy in 
town, Yours ever, nay BanpEswYkr.” 

** As friend and clergyman.” The first, of 
course; the second I could not comprehend, un- 
less he wanted me to exorcise the demons, and I 
smiled to myself at the idea as I journeyed along. 
Years had weakened the vivid impressions of the 
time. For Harry was right; it had been a ter- 
ror to me for long. I had had a severe nervous 
illness immediately afterward, and for some time 
I could not bear to hear the name of the place. 

Dear good Harry met me at the last stage ; 
and as we wound up the zigzag to the Castle, he 
told me all he had heard from Gwen of the mys- 
tery, and detailed his plan, which was very sim- 

le. Gwen's father was the youngest of seven 
rothers, who one after another inherited the 
Dumberdene, and all died childless, or leaving 
only daughters. Their father had been a remark- 
able man—most remarkable; for the force of his 
character was such, that his directions were re- 
ligiously and minutely observed after his death 
by every one of his sons, down to the very youn- 
gest, although the latter was but ten years old 
when left an orphan. They had never called 
him father, nor could any one of them recall a 
word of kindness from him. He appeared to 
have struck awe into their very souls; an awe 
sufficient to render disobedience to his wishes as 
impossible when he rested in his grave, and they 
were themselves gray-headed, as in the days 
when he was named among them as ‘‘the mas- 
ter,” and when, as timid lads, they trembled at 
the sound of his voice. Before any of them 
could remember, the entrances to the older part 
of the Castle had been closed and barred. They 
had never been allowed to approach it, inside or 
out. Year by year the outer walls had crumbled 
away; year by year the foliage grew and spread 
over wall and mountain. Not one of the lads 
had dared to explore that spot. 

And when the old man was dying, he called 
his seven sons to his side, and he made each one 
swear in turn that, so long as he lived and reign- 
ed at the Dumberdene, never should those barred 
doors be opened, never should human foot enter 
that part of the Castle. The oath had in each 
instance been kept. By degrees the building 
assumed the nce of a ruin, though such 
was the solidity of the structure that, as we had 
seen, it still resisted the effects of neglect. Gwen 
had heard of the apparition, though she could not 
tell when it first made its appearance, nor had 
she heard any story attached to it. She knew, 
however, that her father had seen it. He had 
told her this himself, adding that he believed the 
cedars and dense folinge had alone concealed it 
from others. He attached particular importance 





to the middle tree, which had fallen. He had 
also told her that the apparition came but once 
a year—on 26th August. ‘‘ This,” said Harry, 
**accounts for his trying to prevent us from go- 
ing out that night, as well as for old Ransley’s 
agitation, He was the only other person in the 
secret.” Further than this Gwen only knew that 
her grandfather had no hereditary right to the 
place. His father was a rich Dutch merchant, 
whose widow had become the second wife of the 
master of Dumberdene, the last who rightly 

bore that title. The first wife had left a little 

son, who died shortly after his father, and the 

property then fell into the hands of the second 

wife, the widow of the Dutchman. She had left 

it to her only son, Gwen’s grandfather. He had 

affected the title of master, but none of his sons 

had assumed it. Gwen dimly remembered her 

great-grandmother, who had long survived her 

son and most of his children—a wild stern wom- 

an, wonderfully active, though in extreme old age, 

with masses of white hair on each side of her 

face. Gwen had seen her pacing backward and 

forward on the terrace, regardless of wind or 

weather, muttering fearfully to herself, sometimes 

stopping suddenly, throwing up her arms above 

her head, or stamping her stick on the ground. 

Gwen was in deadly terror of her. This was all. 

And Harry's plan was to open one of the doors 

of communication between the old and the newer 

part of the house, and closely and attentively to 

examine the whole place. After that he intend- 

ed to dismantle it, and either to refurnish it, or, 

more probably, to pull it down, and devote the 

space to gardens and lawns. 

*“*T am still persuaded that the living have 
more to do with the mystery than the dead,” 
said he, in conclusion, ** Years back there was 
probably some story attached to the place; but 
though my seven step-uncles were frightened 
enough to obey their father to the lest, his wishes 
are not binding upon me, nor have they, I strong- 
ly suspect, been any thing like binding upon the 
scamps of the neighborhood, It is a clever trick 
but I am resolved to get to the bottom of it.” 

And so he did, poor fellow, but not as he in 
tended. 

** But why did you want me ‘as clergyman?’” 
I asked, returning to the point which had puz- 
zled me in his letter. 

His color rose as of old; he half langhed. 

** Well, Charlie, I dare say you will think it 
great nonsense, and perhaps, after all, I hardly 
mean it; but the child, you know. If it is a 
child, he must have Christian burial.” 

I was considerably startled, I saw that Har- 
ry's incredulity was not as perfect as he tried to 
believe. 

Old Ransley and his wife had been left in 
charge of the house, and Harry and Gwen had 
come down quite alone, under pretense of seeing 
what repairs were required before they ccllected 
an establishment. They had only arrived that 
morning, and when we had had some luncheon, 
as it was still quite early, Harry proposed that 
we should begin our task at once. 

I approach the end of my tale, the horrible 
end, and courage almost fails me to continue. 
In broad daylight on that lovely summer day we 
once more approached the haunted rooms—Har- 
ry, Gwen, old Ransley, and myself. We deter- 
mined to enter by the upper door, that to which 
I had called Mr. Bandeswyke’s attention on our 
first visit; it appeared less impregnable than the 
one leading from the hall. ‘Tools were ready, 
but it was a long job, though Harry was a very 
giant in strength. At length the bars were suf- 
ficiently bent back to enable us to open the door 
far enough to admit us one by one. We stood 
in a wide lobby. Harry and I remembered it 
full well. He boldly led the way with his wife, 
who was as calm and composed as if in her own 
drawing-room; for was not Harry with her? 
We passed through the picture-gallery, where— 
still hanging from the ceiling, and swinging back- 
ward and forward, as they had swung for four- 
teen years and more—were the pictures we had 
seen before. ‘There, too, was the one going up 
and down. 

**Only the wind, darling,” whispered Harry, 
as he drew her arm within his own, and hurried 
her on. 

Why did he whisper? and why draw nearer, 
as if to guard her from harm? She stopped him, 
pointing to her of the black robes. 

** How curious that this one should ge up and 
down, Harry! I suppose it is the draught. 
That is my great-grandmother. Papa had a 
miniature copy of that picture.” 

Voice and manner were so entirely as usual, 
so unmoved, that I felt wonderfully reassured, 
and Harry glanced at me with a proud smile 
which spoke volumes. 

We went on to the room. No footsteps, no 
creaking iron, no whispers this time. All was 
still; it was broad daylight. » We found the panel 
out; probably it had never been moved since our 
hasty exit fourteen years before. We entered. 
All was as it had been. The room, low pitched 
and gloomy, was little less awful in the sunshine 
than at night. ‘There was an indescribable op- 
pression, We approached first the heap of dra- 
pery in the window. It was the body of a young 
woman. Nosign of decay; but the same strange 
shriveled flesh, the same light brown hue, that 
we had seen before. 

Gwen was now very pale, and Ransley trem- 
bled from head to foot. We turned to bed, 
and drew back the curtain. There lay the little 
child; and when we turned the head toward us, 
there was the same long shiver as before, but, I 
thanked Heaven, no scream. I could see that 
Harry dreaded it, by his compressed lips and by 
his firm hold of the little shoulder. is time 
the eyes half opened; there was glimmering 
light in them; then another long sigh ; and it 
is my firm belief that then, and not till then, the 
spirit passed away. The body did not fall back 
into the old position as before. It collapsed, and 
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